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PREFACE. 



It is my desire in presenting to the reader 
the subject-matter of this book, to draw his at- 
tention to the fact that climate plays a very 
important part in the treatment of certain 
morbid states of the system. This is espe- 
cially true of catarrhal affections of the res- 
piratory apparatus, and of various forms of 
nervous disease, such as insomnia, nervous 
prostration, chorea, nervous headaches, and 
other kindred affections, induced by one or 
other of the many causes which are operative in 
the crowded towns and cities. To remove any 
doubt as to the truthfulness of the above 
statement, I have requested various persons 
who have tried a change of climate, as a means 
of regaining health, to give me an honest ex- 
pression of their experience while in the region 
of the Adirondacks. The letters are published 
for your perusal as they were sent to me. In 
this way I have succeeded in collecting con- 
siderable testimony upon this important point, 
and I feel quite sure that after you shall have 
read all, you will be convinced that those who 
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have written upon this subject have not written 
too much or too positively. My attention was 
first called to this matter several years ago, 
when on account of a severe bronchitis I went 
to the Adirondacks for relief. The relief was 
immediate and permanent. While there, 1 
met several invalids who had been in a very 
precarious state of health prior to going to the 
mountains, but who had improved so mani- 
festly while there, that had they not pro- 
nounced themselves invalids, they would have 
been regarded as tourists in search of pleasure 
and recreation. When questioned, they gave 
such conclusive evidence that their improved 
condition was due to the beneficial effect of the 
mountain air, that I was impressed with the 
thought, if they were so wondrously improved, 
why should not others, whose vitality was be- 
ing sapped by similar disorders, have their 
health re-established, and life again be made to 
possess the charm of which disease in a great 
measure had robbed it? If therefore any of 
the readers of this book shall be led to try this 
wonderful climate and shall receive such ben- 
efit as has come to many others, I shall feel 
more than compensated for the labor I have 
expended in bringing these opinions and expe- 
riences to the notice of the pubHc. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF CLIMATIC TREATMENT OF PULMO- 
NARY AFFECTIONS. 

Perhaps the best way to urge the value and 
importance of change of climate in the treat- 
ment of lung affections, is to state the opin- 
ions of some of those whose experience has 
led them to speak so positively with reference 
to this matter. 

Walter Hayle Walshe, M.D., Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, and Emiritus 
Professor of the Principles and Practice of 
Medicine, in University College, London, 
says : — 

'* There are few, if any, pulmonary affections 
which may not be either cured, suspended in 
their course, or relieved by the influence of 
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judiciously selected climate. Those ill-defined 
conditions included under the vague title of 
* delicacy of chest/ may thus be completely 
and permanently removed, — as likewise the 
tendency to winter-attacks of bronchitis ; 
chronic bronchitis in all its varieties, cirrosis 
of the lungs, asthma, emphysema, hay-fever, 
hooping-cough, and chronic pnuemonia are al- 
ways to be relieved, occasionally to be cured, 
and the disposition to recurring haemoptysis 
effectually controlled. 

*' But pulmonary consumption ? No ! Cli- 
mate will not stamp out phthisis, wherever ac- 
quired, either in the individual or in the stock. 
To imagine that there exists a specific power 
in any combination of atmospheric conditions, 
to stop the evolution of the local mischief and 
eradicate the tuberculous diathesis, is not a 
whit less illusory than the people's creed, 
which ascribes sovereign virtues to * native 
air.' But climate may, and does, prolong the 
existence of the phthisical. It does this either 
by modifying nutrition and vitality in the mass ; 
or by lessening the activity, perhaps warding 
off the occurrence of certain secondary states 
(say, bronchitis, hemoptysis), which might of 
themselves have proved the real cause of death. 
In either fashion, climate takes its occasional 
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share in bringing about the nearest approxi- 
mations to real cure therapeutically obtainable. 
How many individuals may be pointed to in 
the divers sanitaria of South Europe, the pro- 
longation of whose lives seems to hang on 
their clinging, winter after winter, to the spot 
in which they first experienced the change in 
symptoms, that signified the anatomical arrest 
of their disease! Doubtless, in many in- 
stances, the experiment of migration to a new 
clime painfully fails ; but the failure depends 
either on inappropriateness, more or less abso- 
lute, of the spot selected ; or, not uncommonly, 
on some individual specific proclivity to rapid 
downward course, — some idiosyncrasy that nul- 
lifies ab origine all intrinsic efforts at repair, 
and baffles all extrinsic plans for cure. Fail- 
ures of the latter class are from the nature of 
things beyond our control ; but those of the 
former may be lessened in number by pru- 
dence in the selection of climates. 

" Individuals in whom the diathetic activity 
is either extinct or temporarily exhausted, and 
in whom the local anatomical changes involve 
only a limited area, are ccsteris paribus, the most 
favorable subjects for change of climate; but 
improvement need not be despaired of (some- 
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times occurs to the maximum amount) under 
the precisely opposite conditions." 

Austin Flint, M.D., Professor of the Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Medicine and of Clinical 
Medicine in the Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College, New York, quotes the following facts : 

" Reviewing the facts in the foregoing 74 
cases (cases reported in his book on Phthisis) 
with reference to the influence of a temporary 
change of climate in cases of phthisis, without 
regard to the particular climate resorted to, 
the stage of the disease, or other circum- 
stances, it appears that in 9 of the 74 cases 
the disease ended in recovery ; 13 are in the 
list of cases of arrested or non-progressive 
phthisis ; 5 are in the list of cases in which 
the disease was slowly progressive; 33 are in 
the list of fatal cases, and in 14 cases, either 
the duration or termination of the disease 
does not appear in the histories. It is fair 
to conclude that the change' of climate was 
more or less useful in all but the fatal cases, 
and those of uncertain duration or termina- 
tion ; that is, in 27 of the 74 cases. Of the 33 
fatal cases, in 23 the histories appear to show 
more or less benefit from the changes of 
climate : in one case the disease did not pro- 
gress ; in one case it progressed slowly ; and 
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in 8 cases there was apparently no benefit. 
Of the 14 cases of uncertain duration or ter- 
mination, in 6 the histories appear to show 
benefit ; in 5 the disease did not make prog- 
ress; and in 3 there was apparently no ben- 
efit. Thu5 of the 74 cases, there was appar- 
ently more or less benefit from the change 
of climate in 56, and in only 1 1 does it appear 
that there was no benefit, the disease either 
making no progress, or progressing slowly in 
the remaining 7 cases. Looking at the sub- 
ject from the standpoint afforded by this re- 
viewal, it is evident that a temporary change 
of climate in a large proportion of cases has a 
favorable influence on chronic phthisis. The 
facts reviewed render this conclusion positive." 

R. T. H. Laennec, M.D., the greatest au- 
thority of his time, on diseases of the chest, 
says: 

" Of all the measures hitherto recommended 
for the cure of phthisis, none has been fol- 
lowed more frequently by the suspension or 
complete cessation of the disease, than change 
of situation.** 

Edmund A. Parkes, M.D., F.R.S., writes : 

" As a curative agent, mountain air (that is, 
the consequences of lessened pressure chiefly) 
ranks very high in all anaemic affections from 
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whatever cause (malaria, hemorrhage, digestive 
feebleness, even lead and mercury poisoning) ; 
and it would appear from Herbert Weber's 
observations, that the existence of valvular 
heart-disease is, if proper rules are observed, 
no contradiction against the lower elevations 
(2,000 to 3,000 feet). Neuralgia, gout, and 
rheumatism are all benefited by high Alpine 
positions. — (H. Weber.) Scrofula and con- 
sumption have long been known to be rare 
among the dwellers on high lands, and the cu- 
rative effect on these diseases of such places is 
also marked.'* 

Dr. Hooper, in his " Physicians' Vade Me- 
cum," says : 'Xhange of air or climate is gen- 
erally esteemed a most important means of 
preserving, improving, and restoring health. 
There are two classes of persons to whom it is 
usual to recommend the change. The one 
consists of invalids who suffer from no defined 
disease, but whose general health has been 
impaired by exposure to one or other of the 
many unwholesome influences which attend a 
residence in large towns ; the other comprises 
persons suffering from some well-defined mal- 
ady, such as chronic dyspepsia, chronic rheu- 
matism, scrofula, pulmonary consumption, 
chronic bronchitis, and asthma." 
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Alfred L. Loomis, M.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Pathology and Practical Medicine in the 
Medical Department of the University of New 
York, states : " The climatic treatment of 
phthisis is a subject which has recently re- 
ceived much attention, but it is to be remem- 
bered that its usefulness is confined almost ex- 
clusively to the first stage of the disease, and 
that no absolute rules can be laid down in 
regard to it. It is well known that some con- 
sumptives thrive best in a warm, moist air, 
others in a cool, dry atmosphere ; some are 
more vigorous in winter, others in midsummer. 
Each year's experience impresses on me the 
conviction that while climate, more than any 
other agent has a controlling influence over 
phthisical developments, each case must be 
carefully analyzed before any definite direc- 
tions can be given as to the climate best suited 
to it." 

It is also shown (physiologically), that when 
the impure blood comes from the right side of 
the heart, it is purified and rendered fit for 
general distribution to the various parts of the 
body, by getting rid of its carbonic acid, and 
gaining the important element, oxygen. When 
therefore for each inspiration pure air is fur- 
nished, the blood is kept in a pure and healthy 
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condition, and as a result the lungs and heart 
do their work regularly, easily, and effectually ; 
the brain is well nourished and the mind 
operates easily and with force ; the muscles, 
bones, internal organs, and integument receive 
their necessary supply of the nutritive fluid, 
and the vital forces are in consequence main- 
tained at a proper physiological standard. 

But if the air be vitiated by repeated breath- 
ing as a result of crowding in large towns or 
cities, or because of confinement in poorly 
ventilated apartments ; by the impurities from 
factories, poisonous exhalations from low and 
poorly drained land, defective sewerage, etc., 
etc., an unhealthy state of the system will 
soon be established, as shown by languor, 
headache, impairment of appetite, mental de- 
pression, — and if the person be a sufferer from 
bronchitis, asthma, or pulmonary consumption 
— a sense of compression of the chest will be 
complained of, and a desire expressed for air 
that will satisfy when breathed into the lungs. 
If then pure air be so essential to the mainte- 
nance of a healthy standard of physical life, 
when disease is not a factor to be considered, 
how much more important is it to have an un- 
limited supply of fresh, pure air, when because 
of a morbid condition already established, the 
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blood is rendered poor in quality and there- 
fore unfit for distribution not only to the dis- 
eased organs, but to parts as yet healthy. 

Where then can pure, tonic air be found, 
such as will answer the requirements of a large 
number of cases? According to the testi- 
mony of scores of competent judges, it may 
be found in the Adirondack Mountains of 
Northern New York. Not very long ago I had 
the privilege of talking with Dr. D. Hayes 
Agnew of Philadelphia about this very matter. 
He said that when he was in the north woods 
he went one day into the depths of the forest 
where the huge pines stood so close together 
that sunlight was almost excluded, save here 
and there where it found entrance between 
the tall trees, somewhat as it enters a dark- 
ened room through the crevices of the win- 
dow blinds. On looking at one of these bands 
of sunlight, he was impressed with the fact 
that he could not discern a single particle of 
dust, or mote of any kind. He remarked in 
connection with this fact, that consumptives 
" do well ** in the Adirondacks, because they 
breathe an air which is in nowise irritating to 
their sensitive lungs. This, at least, is one 
reason which may be given to account for the 
improvement which usually is produced by a 
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residence in the woods. I also think that the 
testimony of many of those who have con- 
tributed to this volume, proves that the Adi- 
rondack air is admirably adapted, not only to 
those who suffer from catarrhal affections of 
the throat, bronchial tubes and lungs, but also 
to that class of invalids whose lives are made 
almost unendurable by one or other of the 
various forms of nervous disease. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE ADIRONDACK REGION.* 

The "Adirondack Region*' of Northern 
New York is a plateau ranging in height from 
1,500 to 2,000 feet above tide. On the north 
and east it approaches within thirty or forty- 
miles of the Canada line and Lake Champlain ; 
on the south to within fifteen or twenty miles 
of the Mohawk River, and on the west to with- 
in the same distance of Black River. It em- 
braces nearly the whole of Essex, Warren, and 
Hamilton counties, the south-west portion of 
Clinton, the south half of Franklin, the south- 
eastern third of St. Lawrence, the eastern 
third of Lewis, and the northern half of Her- 
kimer. — (C. H. Sweetzer.) 

The three general divisions with which the 
public are most familiar are the Saranac and 
St. Regis waters of Franklin County, whose 
natural gateway is Plattsburg and Port Kent ; 
the mountain region of Keene Valley, North 

* For further topographical information, consult " Map of 
the New York Wilderness," by G. W. & C. B. Colton & Co. 
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Elba, and Lake Placid, in Essex County, with 
entrance at Westport ; and the Blue Mountain 
and Raquette waters, in Hamilton County, 
reached by way of the Adirondack Railroad 
from Saratoga. Among the less noted divis- 
ions are the Grass and Oswegatchie region, in 
St. Lawrence County, which probably contains 
the most game, because less visited ; the 
Beaver and Moose River region, in Herkimer, 
somewhat tame, but affording excellent hunt- 
ing and fishing ; and the Lake Pleasant region 
in Southern Hamilton County, all of them with 
more or less local interest, and a patronage 
derived principally from the cities of Central 
and Western New York. — (Stoddard.) 

Altitude of some of the well-known lakes: 
Blue Mountain Lake, i,8oo ; Raquette Lake, 
1,774; Smith's Lake, 1,725; St. Regis Lake, 
1,623; Lake Placid, 1,863; Big Tupper Lake, 
1,554 ; Little Tupper Lake, 1,728 ; Lower Sara- 
nac Lake, 1,539; Upper Saranac Lake, 1,577; 
Middle Saranac Lake, 1,542 ; Forked Lake, 
1,753; Brandreth Lake, 1,800; Ausable Pond 
(upper), 1,993; Ausable Pond (lower), 1,959; 
Fulton Chain — First Lake, 1,684 ; Fulton 
Chain — Eighth Lake, 1,803 5 Long Lake, 1,614. 
The altitude of some of the familiar mountains 
is as follows: Mt. Marcy, 5,344; Mt. Mcln- 
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tyre, 5,201 ; Nipple Top, 4,684 ; Mt White- 
face, 4,871; Mt. Seward, 4,384; Blue Moun- 
tain, 3,824 ; Mt. Clinton, 4,936 ; Mt. Colvin, 
4,142 ; Mt. Dix, 4,916 ; Gray Peak, 4,902 ; Hay 
Stack, 4,918; Mt. Giant, 4,530; Cobble Hill, 

1,936. 

Is not that a fair showing for lake and 
mountain elevation ? 

The lake of lowest recorded altitude is 
Beaver Lake, 1,435 f^^t above sea-level; and 
the lowest mountain (Cobble Hill) has an ele- 
vation of 1,936 feet. In no other section of 
this country do you find so many lakes and 
mountains forming in combination such im- 
pressive and gorgeous landscape views, and 
offering so many advantages for physical cult- 
ure and improvement, at such an altitude. 

*' Few really understand what the Adi- 
rondack wilderness is. It is a mystery even 
to those who have crossed and recrossed it 
by boats along its avenues — the lakes ^ and 
on foot through its vast and silent recesses, 
by following the long line of blazed or axe- 
marked trees which the daring searcher for 
the fur of the sable or the mink had chopped 
in order that he might find his way again 
in that deep and often desolate forest. In 
those remote sections, filled with the most 
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rugged mountains, where unnamed waterfalls 
pour in snowy tresses from the dark overhang- 
ing cliffs, the horse can find no footing ; and 
the adventurous trapper or explorer must 
carry upon his back his blankets and a heavy 
stock of food. His rifle, which affords protec- 
tion against wild beasts, at times replenishes 
his well-husbanded provisions, and his axe 
aids him in constructing from bark or bough 
some temporary shelter from storm, or hews 
into logs the huge trees which form the fierce, 
roaring, comfortable fire of the camp. Yet, 
though the woodman may pass his lifetime in 
some section of the wilderness, it is still a 
mystery to him. Following the line of axe- 
marks upon the trees ; venturing along . the 
cliff-walls of the streams which rush, leap on, 
leap downward to form haughty rivers ; climb- 
ing on the steep, wooded slopes which never 
knew form or name on maps, he clings to his 
trapping line, and shrouded and shut in by the 
deep, wonderful forest, emerges at length 
from its darkness to the daylight of the clear- 
ings, like a man who has passed under a great 
river, or arm of the sea through a tunnel, know- 
ing little of the wonders that had surrounded 
him. 

" It is a peculiar region ; for though the geo- 
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graphical centre of the wilderness may be 
readily and easily reached in the light canoe- 
like boats of the guides, by lakes and rivers, 
which form a labyrinth of passages for boats, 
the core, or rather cores of this wilderness ex- 
tend on either hand from these broad avenues 
of water, and in their interior spots remain to- 
day as untrodden by man, and as unknown 
and wild, as when the Indian paddled his 
birchen boat upon those streams and lakes. 
Amid these mountain solitudes are places 
where, in all probability, the foot of man 
never trod ; and here the panther has his den 
among the rocks, and rears his savage kittens 
undisturbed save by the growl of bear or 
screech of lynx, or the hoarse croak of raven 
taking its share of the carcass of slain deer. Of 
this region, for a hundred years or more civil- 
ized man has held the most diverse opinions. 
Since the first settlement of New York there 
have been constant endeavors to clear and cul- 
tivate it ; and crumbling buildings upon its 
margin, here and there, are records of wasted 
effort, squandered capital, and ruin. These 
unfortunate attempts at settlement originated 
in wild and false statements made by land 
speculators as to the richness and fertility of 
the region, supported by the specious argu- 
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merit that it must be fertile and valuable be- 
cause lands on the St. Lawrence River, further 
north, even in Canada, were fruitful and pro- 
ductive. AH this trouble, all this wasted la- 
bor and confusion, can be traced to the low 
state of knowledge of the physical sciences in 
those days, and the absolute ignorance which 
then existed, and has existed up to a recent 
period, of the science of the atmosphere and 
of climatology. The people of those days 
did not know that, practically, in agriculture, 
a few thousand feet of elevation was equiva- 
lent in climate to a change of latitude far to 
the northward ; the spring, perhaps, a month 
or more later in coming and winter like that 
of Labrador. When we now come to consider 
that this great wilderness extends from two 
hundred to three hundred miles north of New 
York, and that of its area two or three thou- 
sand square miles are so elevated that the 
lake and river levels have an altitude 1,500 to 
1,800 or 2,000 feet above the sea; and that 
some of the smaller lakelets, rising to 4,000 
feet, are hemmed in by mountains exceeding 
5,000 feet in altitude ; we readily perceive that 
this whole region must have a peculiar climate, 
and more severe than that of the lowlands of 
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the same latitude which are nearer to the level 
of the sea." — (Colvin.) 

The climate is cool and moist. Colvin says 
the cold actually increases as you go south- 
ward from the St. Lawrence into the Adiron- 
dack Mountains. This decrease of tempera- 
ture with increase of height is true even for 
moderate altitudes. 

During the months of July and August it is 
warm, sometimes hot at midday, but the 
nights are almost invariably cool, so cool that 
one cannot sleep comfortably except with a 
blanket. There are also many evenings dur- 
ing the ** heated term" when a fire is very 
grateful. I can remember, and with great 
pleasure, sitting in the reception-room at 
" Crane's Pojnt " before an open fireplace in 
which several large logs were burning (in Au- 
gust), enjoying with the hospitable inmates the 
cheerful glow, while the time passed quickly 
in song and anecdote. 

The winter months are cold, intensely cold, 
and yet those who live there tell us that they 
do not suffer as much when the mercury is 25 ° 
or 30® below zero, as do we who live in New 
York or Boston, when the mercury is at zero 
or 10® above. One writer says: "I rarely 
wear an overcoat during the cold weather, 
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unless when riding;*' another, an invalid,. "I 
suffered more in New York when the mercury 
was 15° above zero, than I ever have here with 
the mercury 30° below zero." 

There is one important point in connection 
with the Adirondack winters ; it is this : they 
are zvinters in every sense of the term, from 
the time they begin till they end, the transi- 
tion from fall to winter and from winter to 
spring being very rapid and pronounced. 
There is but little thawing during the cold 
weather, hence but little moisture from that 
cause ; but when the melting of the ice and 
snow begins, the water runs rapidly through 
the porous soil and is quickly drained away. 

During the spring and early summer consid- 
erable rain falls. The yearly rainfall, as com- 
puted by Verplanck Colvin, is — for Pottersville, 
43.58 inches; for Keene Valley, 46.72 inches; 
for Plattsburg, 26.64 inches. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that a great deal of rain falls dur- 
ing the period above mentioned, I have known 
invalids to improve very rapidly in spite of the 
rain and the confinement to the house which 
it necessitated. The clear days of summer and 
autumn are exhilarating; one man says, intox- 
icating. They certainly infuse new life into 
the weary and sick; they make life wear 
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brighter and fresher colors ; they seem to 
clarify one's vision of everything bright and 
hopeful, and shut out all that depresses and 
makes sad. The original timber of the Adi- 
rondacks is generally, spruce, pine, hemlock, 
and other evergreens. When this timber is 
cleared it is followed by white poplar, birch, 
and other deciduous woods. — (Colvin.) This 
then is the region which with its grand and 
lofty mountain peaks, its elevated lake-plateau, 
its cool, moist climate, its beautiful scenery, 
its many opportunities for sport and recrea- 
tion, and its clear, pure air, laden with the 
aroma of the pines, balsams, and hemlocks is 
the offering of New York State to the invalid 
and pleasure-seeker. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CAMPING. 

It is no doubt true that for many invalids 
" camping *' is not only desirable, but the best 
means they can adopt in their effort to secure 
a speedy return to health. It is also true that 
for some invalids " camping " is the most bar- 
barous and unwise experiment that could be 
suggested. Let me give you a case in ques- 
tion: A young man, perhaps 35, went into 
camp in the Adirondacks a few summers ago, 
in the following state of health : incessant 
cough, profuse expectoration, unable to speak 
above a whisper, so thin that it seemed to be 
utterly impossible for him to loose more flesh ; 
strength so exhausted that he could not walk 
from his boat to his camp, only a feiv feet dis- 
tant ; or sit upright in his boat for any consid- 
erable length of time, without supports ; pro- 
fuse night-sweats, no appetite, unable to sleep, 
suff'ering pain almost constantly, so that it was 
a difficult matter for him to get into an easy 
posture, and in addition to all this, his lungs 
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were probably half destroyed by tubercular 
consumption, rendering his condition a hope- 
less one. That man was not improved by 
" camping out," but he was made about as un- 
comfortable as it was possible to make him, and 
he probably suffered as much physical agony 
in one day in camp, as he would have suffered 
in his own comfortable home in one week. It 
is as one of the writers for this book has said : 
" There are no miracles in the Adirondacks,*' 
and I wish to say with emphasis, that whoever 
takes to the woods an invalid in the condition 
in which this young man was, or in a condition 
of such extreme frailty as to make the journey, 
and residence in camp very hazardous, commits 
a blunder which will result in distress and dis- 
comfort to the invalid and his friends. It 
should not be forgotten that there are invalids 
so sick with pulmonary consumption— who 
perhaps may be able to walk about their 
homes — that they are only made worse by any 
change of climate. To such, the many little 
" home comforts,'* the kind attentions of 
friends, the nearness to the sources of food 
supply, the mental quietude, etc., have a 
greater value than all you have to offer in the 
mountains. I have seen many such cases as I 
have pictured, and what could be more pitiable. 
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On the other hand, there are many invstlids 
whose lives were probably saved by " camp- 
ing out " at the proper time. The history of 
the case I am about to relate will fortifv this 
last statement; it is as follows: My friend, 
Mr. C. G. R , in 1876, having a tempera- 
ture of 103*^ F., and much reduced by night- 
sweats, in the middle of July went for relief to 
Raquette Lake, according to the advice of Dr. 
Austin Flint of New York, who told him to 
adopt savage life, the nearer the better. He 
went to a log cabin, known as " Pierce's Camp." 
The second night after his arrival, not being 
able to sleep on account of a profuse night- 
sweat, at midnight said to " Seth ** : "I am hav- 
ing a very bad time of it. I can't sleep in this 
log house, for I am fast losing my strength be- 
cause of this exhausting perspiration. What 
shall I do?" Seth, with his arms akimbo, and 
his face expressive of deep and earnest thought, 

finally said : " Mr. R , try the open camp ! ** 

He therefore took to the balsam boughs 
at midnight^ and he immediately found relief. 
He remained ten weeks in the mountains, 
and most of the time in open camp. At 
the time of leaving, he found he had gained 18 
pounds in weight. His gain in strength was 
commensurate with his gain in weight, for a 
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few days before leaving, he carried a pack 
weighing 60 pounds over the carries. Since 
that time he has visited the Adirondacks dur- 
ing the months of August and September 
seven or eight times, each year gaining from 
seven to twelve pounds in weight. He says : 
" From my experience and observation, I am 
thoroughly convinced that camp-life in dry 
places, and at a reasonable altitude above the 
water, especially in a pine grove, has a won- 
derful effect in benefitting and restoring weak 
lungs." 

I doubt however whether it is wise to advise 
an invalid lady to go into an open camp, unless 
she has strength enough to make it possible 
for her to endure some of the camp '* hard- 
ships" and "exposures/* By this I mean 
that in an open bark camp she will not find 
a bed with a spring mattress, neither will she 
find any reliable substitute for it, because the 
hemlock or balsam boughs, however carefully 
picked and placed, are not quite as soft and 
comfortable as the *' home bed," especially 
when they are not picked fresh every day. 
Those who have the camp frenzy will (prob- 
ably) tell you that this should not deter a lady 
from going into camp, as the benefit she will 
gain will more than compensate for the little 
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discomfort thus caused. Well, to such as will 
not be convinced, I can only say. Try it ! and 
if you do not subsequently say to your friends, 
Consider well before you go, I shall be sur- 
prised. Please remember that I am now 
speaking of the very frail, almost helpless 
ladies who so often go to the woods in search 
of health, and not to those who, by virtue of 
greater vigor and strength, would not only 
be benefited by camp-life, but would enjoy it. 

It is also a great luxury and positive ben- 
efit to most persons to disrobe at night and 
sleep in suitable night dress. This cannot very 
well be done in an open camp, as the nights 
are very cold and any exposure would prob- 
ably be followed by chill and cough, or dis- 
ease of some other kind. Another drawback 
to camp-life for the invalid lady (or invalid 
man) is rainy weather, which sometimes makes 
the camp both uncomfortable and unhealthful, 
for the blankets are very apt to get wet or 
damp by absorption, or direct exposure to the 
rain, and thus rendered unfit for use till per- 
fectly dried by the camp-fire, — a thing not 
easily accomplished — as those who have tried 
it well know. If the rain continues one or two 
days, one's clothing becomes damp, the camp 
itself becomes damp, in fact everything seems 
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to be damp, so that the invalid becomes a 
prisoner, shut up in a log dungeon till the 
clouds break and the sun again shines. To 
weak, exhausted women (with but few excep- 
tions) I say, secure the most comfortable room 
you can find in a well-recommended hotel, 
where you can have a good bed, protection 
from the storm, quiet and seclusion when 
fatigued, and the many " little comforts ** 
which you cannot enjoy in camp. It is de- 
sirable to have an open camp near your hotel, 
in order that you may go to it every pleasant 
day, sit or lie down upon the hemlock or bal- 
sam boughs, and breathe the pure air, thus 
getting a great deal of benefit from an out-of- 
door life, without submitting to the incon- 
veniences or dangers alluded to. There is 
still another way to live in the woods, namely, 
in the cottage, such as is described by the 
Rev. Dr. EUinwood in his letter. I think 
such a cottage offers advantages which neither 
the hotel or camp can give, for in it the inva- 
lid may walk from room to room without fear 
of annoyance or constraint, may rest when 
fatigued, have perfect quiet at night, and in 
case of serious illness may have that seclusion 
and attention so difficult to secure in camp or 
in a hotel. Cooking may be dispensed with. 
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if the cottage be near a hotel, hence there will 
not be the heat and unpleasant odors which 
at times pervade the air of the house provided 
with a kitchen. 

If the condition of the invalid be such as 
to render camp-life, advisable, select a sandy 
knoll if possible, several feet above the lake, 
well covered with pines and protected from 
the cold winds. Be careful not to select a 
camp-ground near a marsh, or on an arm of 
the lake where there is apt to be decaying 
vegetable matter. Be careful also not to 
select a spot so thickly wooded that the sun 
cannot penetrate the foliage. Having found 
a suitable camping-ground, have your " three- 
sided shanty " built with its open side toward 
the south or south-west. If you follow this 
suggestion you will protect yourself from the 
cold north and north-east winds, and you will 
have the benefit of the genial sunlight, which 
is worth a great deal in the woods. Have the 
sides of your camp made of logs, to a height 
of at least four feet from the ground, and 
insist upon having the crevices between the 
logs well filled with plaster or other suitable 
material. I consider this essential, if you 
would avoid draughts at night, for when the 
sides of a camp consist of bark, the air finds 
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its way between the joints, and makes itself 
felt about the head and chest of those who 
sleep, thus exposing them to danger. Have 
the camp deep and wide, so that you may 
have enough room. Have the boughs upon 
which you sleep frequently renewed, as they 
soon lose their fragrance and beneficial proper- 
ties. Have the roof of your camp absolutely 
tight, and keep the inside of your " shanty '* 
as dry as possible. In the morning (if the sun 
shines) hang your blankets on a line, or limb 
of a tree, that they may be made dry and 
fresh for use at night ; if it should rain, hang 
them before the camp-fire. Take plenty of 
clothing into camp, as the nights are some- 
times very cold ; a rubber blanket should 
always be placed on the ground under the 
boughs which are to form your bed, to protect 
you from dampness. 

It may be thought that but few invalids 
ought to go into camp. That is not true, for 
I know many persons, of both sexes, who were 
great sufferers in their own homes, who were 
greatly benefited by camp-life. Many of them 
had diseased lungs or throats, and they were 
almost invariably benefited by living in the 
open air. Others had nervous complaints, and 
they were either cured or greatly improved. 
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As a rule it is the invalid who, though dis- 
eased, has enough strength to enable him to 
at least help himself, and to exercise in mod- 
eration, who is most apt to be benefited by 
camp-life. Of course you have heard of 
"wonderful cases'* of recovery, of persons 
who were carried into the woods in a dying 
condition, who were at once restored, made 
strong and well. But even assuming that 
these cases are truthfully reported, they are 
few in number, and the risk incurred was very 
great. The surest way to avoid error, is to 
consult some physician who has had personal 
experience in " camping out," and if he be an 
honest man and unprejudiced, he will give you 
an honest opinion and wise counsel. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OPINIONS — IMPROVEMENT, AND CURES — HOTELS — BLACK 
FLIES AND MIDGES — LAKES — ROUTES — ADVANTAGES — 
WHO SHOULD GO — WHO SHOULD REMAIN AT HOME.* 

By James R. Levick, M.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

With the Adirondack region I have been 
acquainted for many years, and since the sum- 
mer of 1869 have made an annual visit to it. 
I know its value for the sick, as I know its 
abounding pleasures for the well ; but I also 
know that to send every form and stage of 
lung trouble there, without accurate and spe- 
cific directions for the invalid, and without a 
personal knowledge of the region itself, is un- 
wise, I had almost said, is cruel. 

** Man may not live by bread alone ** ; and 
it is equally true that man, and especially a 
sick man, may not live by air alone. He must 



* This article was written by Dr. Levick in 1881, after his 
return from the Adirondacks. When I asked him for his 
views upon the subject in hand, he sent me the above, stating 
that after the lapse of four years he had but few modifications 
or alterations to make. 
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have not only good air, but good food ; and 
it will greatly help him if, with these, he have 
about him good society also. And yet, as has 
been intimated, everywhere in this region this 
summer were to be found instances where at- 
tention to these essentials had been neglected. 

It is with the hope of preventing a recur- 
rence of these disasters that this paper is 
written. 

Illustrative cases. — That for many forms of 
bronchial and pulmonary disease, for the early 
stages of phthisis, for men more advanced in 
this disease, who love an out-door life and the 
sports of the woods, much benefit may be ob- 
tained, cannot be questioned. The writer has 
now in his mind a lady sent by him to St. 
Regis in the summer of 1870 — a patient of the 
late Dr. Pepper, who was regarded by that 
accurate diagnostician as hopelessly ill, — who 
had at that time, with the ordinary rational 
symptoms of phthisis, the physical signs of 
dulness on percussion and coarse, moist, sub- 
clavicular rales, but who, from the first, de- 
rived advantage from a residence at St. Regis, 
and who, since that time an annual visitor 
there, is now apparently well, the physical 
signs having long since disappeared with her 
improved general condition. The late Dr. 
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Ralph Townsend — then with extensive tuber- 
cular softening — found great benefit from his 
life at St. Regis, and that life and the enjoy- 
ment of it were for some years prolonged by 
his visits there. But, it must be added, in 
these years there have been not a few who 
have come to St. Regis with bright hopes who 
have failed to find there the health they so 
earnestly sought. n- 

Paul Smithes. — At Paul Smith's the invalid 
has long had the best social and hygienic ad- 
vantages to be found in any public-house in 
the Adirondacks. Here may indeed be found 
good air, good food, and good society. And 
yet it is not every one with pulmonary disease 
who should go to St. Regis. In the first place, 
besides an hour by rail from Plattsburg, there 
is a drive of nearly forty miles by stage-coach, 
which, however easy it may be for the tourist, 
is a pretty hard day's work for the invalid. 
This, however, may be greatly lightened of its 
fatigue by stopping for the night at ** French's " 
or at Franklin Falls ; or perhaps even better, 
by resting at Bloomingdale, about ten miles 
east of Paul Smith's. Still another way of 
going to Paul Smith's is by way of Malone, 
driving through in one day, or stopping for 
the night at Ayres, or at Meachem Lake, or 
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going on to Loon Lake, where there is a very 
good house. Still nearer Malone is " Ralph's," 
which is said to be a good (small) house. Of 
late years " Paul Smith's" has become a favor- 
ite and fashionable hotel, and for many sum- 
mers has been so crowded as to greatly tax its 
obliging manager to find room for the crowds 
who visit it. An invalid arriving without pre- 
vious notice, and sometimes even with previ- 
ous notice, may be compelled to put up with 
quarters which are unsuitable for him. The 
only way by which this can be surely avoided, 
is to go early in the season, say in June or 
July, before the tide of travel has set that way. 
With these precautions, I believe many suffer- 
ers from lung-disease may be greatly helped 
by a residence at St. Regis. 

Prospect House^ on Upper Saranac Lake. — 
Near by " Paul Smith's " — say less than half 
a day's journey — is the Prospect House on the 
Upper Saranac Lake. This is beautifully situ- 
ated, commands a lovely lake and mountain 
view, has comfortable rooms and a good table. 
It is well known to some of our Philadelphia 
physicians, one of whom, at least, spends a 
part of each summer there. 

Black Flies and Midges, — During the month 
of June the " fly " or ** midge " is troublesome. 
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but after the first week in July, I have never 
known any annoyance of this kind about the 
house. 

Tuppers Lake, Moody s, McClure's. — From 
the Prospect House to Tupper's Lake a little 
steamer plies daily, and it is doubtful if in the 
whole Adirondack region there is a more beau- 
tiful sheet of water than this. " Mart Moody " 
has a plain, and for tourists, a comfortable 
house at one end of the lake ; but it is scarcely 
comfortable enough for invalids. At the 
other end of Tupper's Lake is " McClure*s " 
Hotel, — one of the best-kept houses in the 
woods. For tourists it is a very desirable 
place ; but Tupper's Lake, when I last saw it, 
was not in telegraphic communication with 
the outer world, and to the sick man it seems 
to be very far from his home. And yet along 
its shores and in its vicinity there are now 
many Philadelphians in camp, some of whom 
have long been invalids. 

Corey's^ Bartletfs. — Returning from Tup- 
per's to Saranac Lake, we have Corey's, — a 
place at which I have never stopped for any 
length of time, but which I have always heard 
favorably spoken of. On " the carry " between 
the Upper and the Lower Saranac is Bartlett's, 
a plain but comfortable house, where I have 
3 
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always found a good table. Many who are 
slightly invalided spend summer after summer 
here, as they think, to their great benefit. 
The late Dr. Ely, of Rochester, was for more 
than twenty summers an annual guest here. 
The house itself would look more cheerful and 
attractive if a few coats of paint were put 
upon it. It is a less expensive place than the 
others I have named ; and, while naming this, 
it would perhaps be as well to say that " going 
to the Adirondacks," with all that it implies, 
— the cost of the journey, the cost of a guide, 
his board and one's own, and many other inci- 
dental but necessary expenses, — cannot be 
done without considerable outlay: and yet I 
know no investment which pays so large a 
dividend — in health, enjoyment, in everything 
that one needs in his summer vacation — as 
this does. 

Miller s, — Coming from Bartlett's to the 
Lower Saranac, we reach Miller's, — a large 
house, and one much frequented. It is much 
better kept under the new proprietor (Miller) 
than of old. 

Lake Placid^ " Castello Rustico'* West Shore 
House. — Lake Placid, which is about twelve 
miles from Miller's, or which may be reached 
directly from Westport, on Lake Champlain, 
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by daily coach, is a beautiful lake with lofty 
mountains about it, their base seeming to rest 
in the lake itself. The atmosphere here, like 
that of the lakes we have mentioned, is highly 
invigorating, and the general effect of the 
place is certainly inspiriting. There are four 
public-houses here, and I regard it as a desira- 
ble place for invalids, especially for those who 
do not wish to be far from the line of daily 
travel. I have had no occasion, in my fre- 
quent visits here, to complain. 

A very pretty rustic house has been built on 
the lake, known playfully as" Castello Rustico." 
It is plain and rustic, and would hardly do for 
confirmed invalids ; but for those but little ail- 
ing, and with cheerful companions, it would be, 
I think, a healthful and pleasant resort. The 
"West Shore House" has been recently built, 
and it is beautifully situated and very comfort- 
able. The entrance to Lake Placid from Lake 
Champlain is by way of Westport and Eliza- 
bethtown. This last-named place is itself a 
favorite with tourists and with some invalids. 
The rides and drives about it are beautiful ; 
but the town is a warm — I had almost said, a 
hot — one; too much so, I think, for invalids. 

Keene Valley. — The coach from Elizabeth- 
town passes through the town of Keene, from 
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which a road carries the traveller into Keene 
Valley. 

Keene Valley, or, as it is often called, Keene 
Flats, has long been a favorite resort for tour- 
ists and for invalids. With the former it must 
long remain so, for it is a lovely valley, with 
grand mountain scenery, and it is the gateway 
to the exquisitely beautiful Ausable Ponds. 
But my own experience of Keene Valley dur- 
ing the month of August, 1880, did not im- 
press me favorably with it as a place for inva- 
lids. The air lacked the snap of Placid, the 
Saranacs, and St. Regis. In the middle of 
the day it was very hot, and there seemed to 
be no way of escaping from the sun*s rays. I 
write this with regret ; for the social life at 
Beede's in Keene Valley was of the most de- 
lightful character. 

Returning to the main coach-route from Eliz- 
abethtown, the invalid bound for Placid or the 
Saranac will find much relief in stopping for 
the night at the comfortable inn at Edmonds 
Ponds. A night passed here will enable him 
to reach Placid or Saranac next day without 
fatigue. With much of the region thus de- 
scribed the writer, as he has said, has been well 
acquainted for the last twelve years. 

Blue Mountain Lake. — Blue Mountain Lake 
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is a beautiful sheet of water in the southern 
part of the Adirondack country. To reach it 
the traveller leaves Saratoga at 9.40 a.m., on 
the Adirondack Railway, the present terminus 
of which, North Creek, is arrived at in about 
three hours. Here coaches and carriages on 
buckboard springs are in waiting, and a jour- 
ney of about thirty miles, twenty of which are 
over an excellent road, has yet to be made. 
To the tourist this is altogether a pleasant 
journey, but to the invalid it may be one of 
great fatigue. Especially is this the case with 
the last ten miles, which are through a forest, 
and which are generally made after night sets 
in. The road is in some places rough, but the 
chief inconvenience is from the darkness and 
dampness of the night journey. Should it 
happen to rain, as often it does, these discom- 
forts are greatly increased. 

Jackson s, — All this may be obviated, and 
by the invalid must be obviated, by stopping 
for the night at " Jackson's," a comfortable inn 
twenty miles from North Creek and at the be- 
ginning of the Woods Road. Next morning 
the drive may be pleasantly made and without 
fatigue. 

As has been said, Blue Mountain Lake is 
exquisitely beautiful, closely resembling the 
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most beautiful of the Scottish lakes. Until 
this year there were but two public-houses 
here. They are both prettily situated, but — 
and I write it with regret — neither of them 
seemed to me to be up to the standard which 
an invalid requires ; and yet in both of them 
there were sick men and women, some of whom 
had travelled hundreds of miles to get there. 
In one of these houses the furniture, both of 
parlor and the bed-rooms, was cheerless and 
scanty ; and I was assured by those who had 
been there that the table was a poor one. 
[Since that date this house has been much im- 
proved in every respect, as many who have 
been there in search of health will testify. — Ed.] 
In the other, with much in it to recommend it, 
my own observation soon showed me that, al- 
though with perhaps but a little more effort it 
might be made so, as it then was, its table was 
unsuited to an invalid's stomach. This was 
much to be regretted, for here were good air 
and good society. It may be that another 
year will give better food. Perhaps it will be 
said that the writer is fastidious in the matter 
of diet. He thinks not, but insists that the 
guest should at least have good, sweet bread, 
good butter (if possible), good, fresh, sweet 
milk, good beef, and fresh-laid eggs. On this 
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diet an invalid may thrive ; without \t the best 
air will prove of but little value. 

Prospect House, — On the opposite side of 
the lake, commanding a beautiful view from 
almost every one of its many windows, there 
has, this summer, been erected a large hotel, 
called the Prospect House. This \s capable 
of accommodating several hundred guests, and 
will be furnished with all the modern improve- 
ments, — electric bells, electric lights, etc. ; but 
what is far more important, it has delightful 
rooms, most comfortable beds, and a good 
table. An immense piazza nearly encompasses 
the house, affording beautiful views of the 
lake. There is a large drawing-room, with 
smaller and pretty reading-rooms, in each of 
which, as night came on, there were large, open, 
wood fires burning in pretty and antique fire- 
places. Here for nearly a fortnight the writer, 
with a medical friend from Philadelphia, was 
comfortably cared for, as were many others of 
his fellow-townsmen, and here an invalid may 
find the three requisites which have been so 
much insisted on, — good air, good food, and 
good society. 

It would, however, be a mistake to suppose 
that even here a complete exemption is afforded 
from all ailments. Several of the guests com- 
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plained of diarrhoea, which by some was re- 
ferred to the drinking-water, — a matter which 
must be looked into. I was more disposed to 
regard it as due to the cold drive through the 
forest after night. 

Advantages. — It would hardly be worth 
while to go so far for good air and food were 
there no advantages to be found here which 
are not to be had nearer home ; but that there 
are many such advantages I do not doubt. 
Among them are the natural beauties of the 
place, the restful life it affords, and its clear, 
bracing atmosphere. A gentleman, himself 
an invalid, who had visited here long before 
the place had become so well known, assured 
me that east of Colorado, after many trials 
elsewhere, he had found no air so helpful to 
him as this. 

Blue Mountain Lake is but the entrance to 
a grand series of lakes beyond it. A little 
steamer every morning at eight o'clock leaves 
the landing near the hotel for Raquette and 
Forked Lakes — types of the wildest and most 
beautiful of Adirondack scenery. I resist 
the temptation to say much of the beauty of 
Eagle, Utowanah, and Raquette Lakes, as well 
as of that of the narrow rivers which serve as 
outlets to the lakes, whose shores are deeply 
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wooded, and even now have begun to put on 
their early autumn foliage, where, 

** Double, in air and water, showed 
The tinted maples along the bank.** 

Raquette Lake, — On Raquette Lake are 
many pretty private camps, as they are called, 
but which really are well-built cottages. Be- 
sides these there are several small public- 
houses where many invalids have been spend- 
ing the summer, and which, though not 
" splendid,** are thoroughly "woods-like." 

As I write from no other motive than the 
desire to be helpful to the sick, I must speak 
of these places as they impressed me when 
visiting them. At Kenwill's I found several 
very sick men, one of them a physician from 
New York, who had greatly improved since he 
came there, and who, although the subject of 
serious pulmonary disease, was determined, 
and seemed likely to get well. But I was not 
favorably impressed either with the table or 
with the appearance of the bed-rooms at Ken- 
will's, though those boarding there seemed to 
be satisfied with it. At the northern end of 
Raquette Lake is a short ** carry " which leads 
to Forked Lake, where the Forked Lake 
House daily furnishes dinner to the passengers 
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of the little steamer, and where there are sev- 
eral other guests. The landlord is a kind and 
obliging man, and there is much to tempt one 
to stay here ; but here, again, the table fails 
to furnish such food as an invalid requires, and 
until an improvement in this respect be made 
I cannot conscientiously advise the sick to stay 
there, notwithstanding the many attractions of 
the neighborhood. 

On Raquette Lake, much nearer to Blue 
Mountain, is " Bennett's," a small and pretty 
rustic house, which impressed me most favora- 
bly. It is situated close to the lake, has a 
forest in the rear, and furnishes most of the 
advantages, hunting excepted, which can be 
had in camp. The whole effect of the house 
was bright and inspiriting ; even a mild culti- 
vation of the aesthetic was noticeable, and the 
dinner which I partook of there was a good 
one. I know no house in this vicinity which 
seemed to me to furnish so much of the real 
woods-life as this did, and the bright, culti- 
vated people who were here, several of them 
invalids, appeared to be getting its full benefit. 

^^ Going into campy — I have written of the 
life in the public-houses, larger and smaller, 
in this region, rather than of that which is 
to be had in the camp itself, and I have 
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done so because others have fully written 
on this latter subject, and because, too, I well 
know that, of the great numbers of the sick 
who go to the Adirondacks, comparatively 
few can or should go into camp. I say this 
last, too, with a full appreciation of the advan- 
tages which the real woods-life has for a cer- 
tain class of the sick, as well as with an intense 
love myself for this healthful, restful — I had 
almost said, this glorious — life in the woods, 
of which Dudley Warner has so truly said, ** He 
who has once experienced the fascinations of 
the woods-life never escapes its enticements ; 
in his memory of it nothing remains but the 
charm." 

But for the invalid, there is so much involved 
in the act of " going into camp," that he may 
well pause before he undertakes it, and inquire 
if it be possible to obtain even the approxi- 
mate advantages without incurring the ex- 
pense, the fatigue, and the privations which it 
entails. Especially is this the case where the 
invalid is a woman. I very much doubt if a 
woman is ever quite in her right place in a 
camp, while I am very sure that a camp for a 
woman who is ill, is an error loci, I mean now 
real camp-life, not the elegant substitute which 
is to be found for it in the pretty cottages 
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which dot the shores of Raquette and Long 
Lakes. In these the invalid, man or woman, 
may be as comfortable as at a hotel or at 
home, and here the presence of a woman is 
often their greatest charm. 

At such a house as Bennett's, where one al- 
most necessarily lives out of doors in the day- 
time, but has three good meals daily and a 
good bed to sleep on at night, the approxima- 
tion to the advantages of camp-life is a very 
close one. And so, too, with the inmates of 
the larger houses, by the use of a day camp, 
put up on the pretty shores of Blue Mountain 
Lake, or on that of St. Regis, to which the in- 
valid may perhaps walk, or, every morning, in 
his little boat, be pulled by his guide, almost 
the same woods-life and its advantages may be 
obtained. But it will not be worth while for 
either the tourist or the invalid to go so far 
from home if he pass the day or the greater 
part of it in the hotel, or, still worse, in his 
room. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to say that 
there are doubtless other places in the Adiron- 
dacks where an invalid maybe comfortable be- 
sides those he has named. He has written 
only of those which he has known by personal 
observation. Excepting only his old friend 
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and host of St. Regis he has but a casual ac- 
quaintance with the proprietors of the houses 
he has named, and he has written without fear 
and without favor. If by these hastily-written 
pages he can add to the comfort and diminish 
the anxiety of a single sick man who has been 
told to " go to the Adirondacks," he will be 
content. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE PURITY OP THE AIR — ^THE PURITY OF THE WATER — 
TEMPERATURE OF THE AIR — THE SILENCE — NOVELTY — 
SECLUSION FROM TEMPTATION TO HARMFUL INDULGENCE 
— "hay-fever" cured within a week — DISEASES OF 
THE THROAT — DISEASES OF THE NERVES — RECUPERATION 
— DISEASES OF THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 

By Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D.D., Boston, Mass. 

My Dear Doctor : The principal advan- 
tages of the Adirondack regions as a health- 
resort are as follows : — 

I. The Purity of the Air, — There is a mini- 
mum of the elements which are foreign to its 
own. The conditions under which natural 
causes maintain the balance of things are pres- 
ent, and the artificial causes which introduce 
the foreign elements are absent. The proud (?) 
and filthy animal, man, is not here, except 
in a few and widely separated localities, in 
which it is evident that he has been indus- 
trious in producing dirt. I have never known 
a case of zymotic disease in a camp. I have 
known and nursed patients with typhoid fever 
and diphtheria in the neighborhood of hotels 
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and hamlets. If man would only take care to 
dispose of the dirt he makes, in a proper 
manner, it would be comparatively harmless. 
But he is uniformly too ignorant to perceive 
the necessity of it, or too indolent to perform 
the needful labor. 

The vegetation is mostly arboreal, and the 
grasses and other plants do not secrete the 
materials for such fermentation and putrefac- 
tion as may be detected in heaps of potato 
and tomato vines, and other such products 
of thickly settled and badly managed farming 
regions. Hence it is not common to find 
diarrhoea and dysentery in this region in 
August and September, as you will find these 
diseases in villages where there are many 
gardens, and in farming districts. 

The leaves are freed from their juices before 
they fall, and are thinly spread over vast sur- 
faces, exposed to the rapid action of oxygen, 
and are soon disposed of in harmless ways. 

There is little decaying animal matter here. 
And it is so surrounded by vegetation, that 
means are provided for converting it into food 
for organisms, hence it does not linger in 
deleterious forms to injure human Ufe. 

The vast surfaces of water, unparalleled 
in extent in any inland region on the con- 
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tinent, in proportion to habitable land, supply 
the means and conditions of absorption, and 
the sources of ozone. 

2. The Purity of the Water, — Springs are 
abundant, and running brooks are numerous 
and unfailing. In the absence of chemical 
analysis, it is possible only to infer the purity 
of the water supplies. First, the means for 
cleansing are present. The falling rains are 
received into the soil of the mountain ledges, 
and filtred through the debris of rocks and 
the deposit of fallen trees, then drained into 
caverns, the sources of the springs, or into 
active brooks, and as the water runs over 
rocks, pebbles, and sands, and is dashed 
hither and thither, it is flung to the air. In 
this way it is purged for use. 

Its purity may be judged from its trans- 
parency. Not only in the springs but in 
ponds covering acres, the water is so lucid 
that a newspaper could be read through eight 
or ten feet of it, in a perfect calm. I have 
often sat in a boat in a sheltered nook and 
studied every fragment of twigs lying on the 
bottom at the depth of ten feet. 

The great bodies of water are kept pure 
from animal decay by the " struggle for exist- 
ence." The study of the natural scavengers 
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has always afforded me increasing delight, and 
put to shame the nastiness of mankind. Prof. 
Stephen Alexander, my teacher in ** physics," 
used to rebuke the students who used tobacco 
in his lecture-room, in the following manner: 
" Dirt is matter out of place ; tobacco-juice in 
this room is matter out of place ; ergo, tobacco- 
juice here is dirty There is no "matter out 
of place " in this region. 

Perhaps you may remind me that there are 
swamps in places undisturbed by man, and 
that their material may be classed as dirt in 
hygiene. In reply, I say, first of all, that a 
swamp has a useful end in the economy of 
nature. But he who abides by a swamp, and 
gets a fever, is a man "out of place." If 
there are swamps here, they may be avoided. 
In fact they are very few except where the 
saw-mill companies and the Adirondack Rail- 
road Company have built dams. So long as 
the forests are preserved, there will be very 
few swampy districts. Of course, here and 
there the land so lies that water will be 
gathered, but the amount is relatively very 
small. If the woods continue to suffer from 
the reckless use of fire, and the greed of the 
lumberman and charcoal burner, the time will 
come when the parched soil of the ledges will 
4 
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be pulverized in summer and early winter, 
and will wash into the lakes in the spring 
thaws and rains, making vast deposits of mud, 
and leaving the mountains to recover their 
vegetation by a slow process for many years. 

3. The Temperature of the Air. — This is 
maintained by the elevation, the draughts 
through the depressions and gorges in the 
mountain ranges, the shade of the vast area 
of forest, and the refrigeration exerted by 
immense and widely distributed bodies of 
water. 

In summer it is always comfortable to man 
in the shade during the day, and anywhere at 
night, with a little fire. This has been a " hot 
summer,** we read in the papers from the 
coast. There have been warm days here. 
But no person has complained of necessary 
discomfort. Owing to the cooling effects of 
the forest, the water in the springs is usually 
from forty to fifty degrees Fahrenheit. Ice is 
not used. Many a dyspeptic has found relief 
here, without knowing that he was delivered 
by ceasing to " guzzle " ice-water. 

Patients who have suffered from nervous 
diseases, are greatly soothed by the delicious 
temperature of the air. And persons afflicted 
with throat and incipient lung difficulties, find 
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great security through their ability to wear 
heavy flannel yachting shirts all summer. 

In winter the air is dry and steadily cold, 
and when the temperature is the lowest, in 
favorable positions, it is usually still. There 
are places, in mountain funnels, where if one 
stands " at the nozzle *' he will be able to ap- 
preciate the words of the old Hebrew poet : — 

" He casteth forth his ice like morsels, 
And who can stand before his cold?" 

A friend of mine last winter was out of 
split wood, in a new home, which he had not 
yet been able to provide with a wood-shed. 
He was caught one morning by a blow, and 
preferred to bundle up all day, rather than 
risk the effort to break up a little fuel. But 
he was at the mouth of the bellows, in a 
narrow valley opening out from between the 
mountain ranges. He has moved his resi- 
dence this summer. 

4. The Silence, — It often can '* be felt." 
There are no rumbling wains, screeching 
whistles, roaring of locomotives, tramp of feet, 
and if one chooses his company, " confusion 
of tongues." There is rest of the nerves and 
brain from continual " din'' 

5. Novelty. — ^There is something to interest 
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and divert the mind, and change the tension, 
and so induce rest and give conditions for re- 
cuperation. 

6. Seclusion from Temptation to Harmful In^ 
dulgence. — The region has no population able 
and disposed to maintain means and methods 
of dissipation. Food is simple. Luxuries are 
costly on account of freight. There are no 
" soda '* fountains, ice-cream saloons, restau- 
rants; lobsters are not found, to be mangled 
up with wilted lettuce, and soused with an in- 
fernal mixture out of a bottle. Melons do not 
abound. Dinner-parties are not given, and 
hot suppers are at a discount when one can 
sit at a camp-fire. In camp, at least, there are 
no floors for " hops ** and " germans." Silly 
people can find fashionable hotels on the 
lakes here and there, if they will. But they 
do not come for health, having no estimate of 
its worth, else they might be contented with 
the winter sociable, which means little talk 
and much gymnastic effort, and enjoy the sum- 
mer sociable, which consists of taking sense 
under the shade of the trees, or between two 
hammocks, or about a camp-fire. There is 
some whiskey here occasionally, but it is com- 
monly poor. The sportsmen who come to 
fish a little and drink a good deal, soon get 
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out of it. One company came in a few years 
ago with tents, blankets, cooking utensils, 
provisions, and a five-gallon keg of whiskey — 
pretty good, the guide said. They travelled 
about, here and there, until one morning one 
of them asked the guide, '* How much is there 
in the keg?" The answer, "on hefting it,** 
was, " It's about half full.*' " Then we must 
turn round and go back," was the prompt re- 
sponse. There was just enough to take the 
party over the distance they had been able to 
come with the portion used on the way. 

Of the incidental advantages of simple living, 
etc., I need not speak, for they depend on 
the intelligence, wisdom, and self-control of the 
person coming here, and can be gained any- 
where as well as here. Only to a degree they 
are necessitated in this country. 

I append a list of cases coming under my 
own observation which will illustrate the bene- 
fits of this region to several classes of invalids. 

HAY-FEVER. 

The inhabitants of this region are exempt 
from this disease.* According to the theory 
adopted by Blackley that it is caused by in- 

* See Wyman's Monograph. 
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haling the pollen of plants, immunity is re- 
ferred to the absence of the substance from 
the air. According to the theory advocated 
by Dr. G. M. Beard that it is a functional dis- 
order of the nervous system, neurosis, it is ac- 
counted for by the tonic properties of the at- 
mosphere and the conditions of life. The na- 
tives live much of the time in fresh air, either 
out of doors or in unceiled houses ; they are 
used to vigorous muscular exercise, confined 
to a simple diet, free from the excitements of 
towns and cities, and are regular in their habits 
of eating, sleeping, etc. 

According to both theories, the pollen of 
plants is related to certain symptoms, the irri- 
tation of the glands of the eyes and the nares, 
and the consequent " watering " and sneezing. 
Those who are familiar with the forests, know 
that the so-called ** soft-wood ** trees cast vast 
showers of pollen dust, so abundant that it. 
colors large spaces of damp soil and gives the 
waters of the lakes a yellowish tint. Whether 
these were among the " seventy-four kinds of 
plants*' from which Blackley procured pollen, 
with some of which he was able to obtain 
symptoms ** closely resembling those of hay- 
fever," I do not know. One fact makes for 
fish S-'^ard's theory, viz., that on large clearings, 
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where flowers, vegetables, hay, clover, corn, and 
buck-wheat are cultivated, there is the same 
freedom from the disease which is observed in 
the isolated log hut or shanty under the shade 
of the forest trees. 

Patients coming to this district are cured 
within a week. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Mr. A. is a student of law. He had hay- 
fever of the catarrhal form for years. The at- 
tacks during the first period of three weeks 
were so severe as to compel him to desist en- 
tirely from reading. His sufferings were so 
severe that he passed the weeks preceding the 
annual attack in dread. He has lived three 
summers in camp in the depths of the woods 
and has been entirely free from the disease. 

2. Mr. B. is a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He has suffered from hay- 
fever (catarrhal) since he can remember, during 
the latter part of June and July. During the 
period he has been unable to preach. Six 
years ago he came to this region and lived on 
a large cultivated clearing. Twenty-four hours 
after his arrival the symptoms began to yield ; 
after forty-eight hours they were greatly mod- 
ified; within a week they disappeared. Pa- 
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tients have found similar relief at the hotels at 
Lake Placid, which are in the midst of a very 
extensive cultivated tract. 

For the relief of hay-fever of the asthmatic 
form, the higher elevations should be sought. 

DISEASES OF THE THROAT. 

These are rarely found in this region, except 
in cases in which they are evidently due to ex- 
posure to sudden changes of temperature, 
walking in wet grass on the meadows, or wad- 
ing in brooks and streams, the water of which 
is comparatively cool or cold. When it is con- 
sidered that the inhabitants live in small 
rooms, with low ceilings, during the winter 
months, crowding their stoves with fuel to 
" keep the cold out,'* and frequently passing 
out of doors while the mercury stands at zero, 
and often from ten to thirty degrees below, it 
will be no matter of surprise that they suffer 
occasionally from pharyngitis, laryngitis, and 
quinsy. The men who ** raft timber " and 
"drive logs '* often keep their feet and limbs 
wet for hours at a time, and even lie down at 
night without changing their boots and stock- 
ings, and of course suffer not only from rheu- 
matism, but inflammation of the surfaces of the 
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throat. Those who take proper precautions 
are not only free from this, but may find re- 
lief from it when it has been contracted, and 
even become so persistent as to be properly ac- 
counted to be chronic. 

One example will be sufficient, though many 
might as easily be given : 

Mr. C. was trained in youth in elocution and 
vocal music. For many years he constantly 
employed his voice in speaking and singing. 
By overuse of it, and by abuse of it in 
crowded rooms in vitiated air, and neglect of 
precaution on going out into the atmosphere 
at night, he contracted disease. At first he 
was conscious of a feeling of weariness in the 
organs after speaking, and epecially after sing- 
ing. He was obliged to desist from the latter 
exercise entirely. Later he suffered inflamma- 
tion of the tonsils and pharynx, and at last 
an irritation of the surfaces of the larynx, 
with an occasional ?ipproach to aphonia. 

He came to the woods in July. He lived 
in a camp under the evergreen trees, slept on 
the boughs of the balsam tree, on high ground, 
sufficiently remote from any large body of wa- 
ter. In less than a month he was able to read 
aloud for an hour at a time without fatigue, 
and at the end of the second month was able 
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to sing a high tenor with perfect clearness, and 
without incurring hoarseness or weariness. 

He has lived in this region ever since, dur- 
ing the summer months, in order to secure 
rest and recuperation to the vocal organs, 
which he freely uses during the remainder of 
the year. 

When this patient first came to the woods 
he had a supply of gargles and inhalers with 
their ordinary contents, but discarded them 
and depended on the air and mode of life to 
restore health and vigor to the vocal organs. 

DISEASES OF THE NERVES. 

The conditions favorable to recovery from 
disorders of the nerves, are the temperature 
and tonic properties of the atmosphere, and 
the quietude of the patient. The stillness is 
seldom broken, except by the sound of the 
water or the wind, and this is usually low and 
monotonous, and is often described by *' nerv- 
ous ** persons as " lulling." 

Mr. D. had been for several years a teller in 
a large bank. By too close confinement and 
application to his work, he had become excita- 
ble, and, when unoccupied, restless and sleep- 
less. He took a sea-voyage with benefit, and 
returned to his desk. But at the end of the 
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year was obliged to resign his position. He 
seldom slept longer than two or three hours, 
and often not at all during the night. 

He purchased an interest in a saw-mill in 
Canada. Hoping for improvement by a 
change in his mode of living, he removed to 
the locality in which the mill was situated, and 
began to take part in working it, but caught 
his coat-sleeve in the saw, and was unable to 
detach it before his hand was severely lacer- 
ated, and three fingers permanently injured. 
The shock was followed by his old symptoms. 
In discouragement he sold his interest in the 
mill and returned to the city. A friend ad- 
vised him to try the woods. He had been in 
this region only a short time, moving about, 
when he stopped at a little farm-house, at 
which travellers are entertained for the night. 
Several teams had come in, and all the rooms 
were engaged. The farmer's wife said she 
would make him as comfortable as possible on 
the floor of the sitting-room. But seeing the 
barn doors open, and a load of fresh hay stand- 
ing on the barn floor, he persuaded her, after 
much solicitation, to allow him to lie on the 
new hay in the mow, assuring her that she 
would not be amenable to the charge of in- 
hospitality. He further told her that he would 
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not sleep, and as there was a bright moon he 
would walk about until near daylight, and 
then get a little rest. She provided him with 
a pillow and blankets, and left him reluctantly 
to try his lodgings. 

At ten o'clock he began to yawn, and by 
eleven, he fell asleep, and did not wake until 
the rays of the sun shone in his face through 
the open door. 

The next night he reached the cottage 
where he was to stay, on a wide, cultivated 
clearing. At night he asked the wife of his 
host to let him sleep in the mow. She 
thought he was a little beside himself. See- 
ing her surprise, he explained by telling his 
experience of the previous night. She, laugh- 
ing, told him he need not lodge in the barn, 
for it was no doubt the change of air which 
had induced sleep. In a few days he em- 
ployed himself in building a camp ; procured 
a boat and fishing tackle ; and set up solitary 
house-keeping for himself. At the end of the 
summer he returned to the city, and engaged 
in light business, which demanded a great deal 
of exercise in the open air. The following 
summer he returned, renewed his camp, and 
engaged in hunting and fishing vigorously. 
Before the end of the season he could sleep 
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a period of eight hours without waking, and 
went home entirely well. 

It is not often that insomnia is cured so 
quickly, though it often yields in a few days. 

Miss E. was a student in college. She had 
suffered for several months from " nervous 
prostration." The digestive organs were in- 
volved. From lack of nutrition, anaemia and 
emaciation followed. She was trying to sub- 
sist on " health foods." 

She was invited to try camp-life with a 
party of friends. The person who had her in 
charge let her alone for a month, allowing her 
to sit for hours looking about her aimlessly, 
and seldom interfering with her inclinations 
except in the matter of diet. The " health 
foods " were given to the chickens. She was 
encouraged to drink milk, and eat tender veni- 
son and the flesh of partridges. For a month 
there seemed to be but little improvement. 
But she was recuperating steadily. At the 
end of the month she was placed in a boat, 
the oars were put in her hands, and she was 
encouraged to row for twenty minutes. At 
the end of the second month she could row 
a stout oar, and climb the mountain paths 
with as lively a step as any of the company. 

Miss F. was a student of music. By con- 
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finement at study, her instrument, and in 
vocal exercises, she had induced insomnia. 
After struggling through a winter, sleeping 
not more than two or three hours out of the 
twenty-four, she had to desist on account of 
the failure of her voice. 

She was invited to a camp in the heart of 
the woods, with a family party. She re- 
mained two months, during which time she 
had so greatly improved that she was able to 
return to her studies, and could do full work, 
besides fulfilling public engagements, getting 
a needful rest regularly every night. 

Mr. H., the son of a physician. Age nine- 
teen. Chronic nervous depression had ended 
in melancholia. His father brought him to 
the woods, built a camp on an island in Long 
Lake. Guides, boats, rifles, and fishing tackle 
were provided, but it was difficult to excite in- 
terest enough in hunting and fishing to move 
the youth to activity. He was allowed, for 
the most part, to take his own way, with only 
gentle incitement to effort. In less than a 
month he began to show some zeal in sporting. 
By the end of the summer he was singing and 
shouting as lustily as any of the boys who 
came with him. 

His father was so impressed by his recovery 
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that he made a permanent camp for the use of 
his friends and patients. 



RECUPERATION. 

Mr. G. had suflfered during the spring from 
an attack of pneumonia, accompanied by an 
enlargement of the liver, and followed by an 
abscess in the chest. 

When he came to the woods, one of the 
guides, who was assisting him to walk over a 
" portage," said to another who was carrying 
baggage, " I guess we will have to carry this 
man out before long." He remained in camp 
three months, and at the end of the period re- 
turned to his duties in one of the most honor- 
able and responsible positions in the United 
States Government. 

Mrs. H. had been a sufferer for many years 
from a local injury. By oversight, a surgical 
operation which would have been effectual was 
omitted at the critical time, when it would 
have been easy and surely successful. After 
she had been greatly reduced by long endur- 
ance of her troubles, it was determined to risk 
an operation. It necessitated confinement to 
a couch for three weeks, and in a fixed posi- 
tion, secured by bandaging. 
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The bandages by a mistake were placed 
upon the limbs with such tension as to impede 
the circulation. When she was allowed to 
rise, she was unable to walk. 

She was removed to a clearing on the edge of 
the wilderness and on the borders of a lake. 
Every morning, when the weather was fine, 
she was laid in a boat, covered by a canopy, 
supplied with her work-basket, books, and a 
lunch. A skilful oarsman rowed the boat 
through the lake and a stream connecting with 
a second lake, and placed her in the shade of 
the trees, with her wraps and lunch-basket, 
and sewing or knitting. After eating, she 
slept, and at three o'clock was lifted into the 
boat for the return trip. In a fortnight she 
was able to walk, and at the end of three 
months returned home to take charge of her 
own house, and found that she had gained 
twenty-five pounds. She has passed every 
summer since in the woods, and has entirely 
recovered her vigor. 

DISEASES OF THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 

Mr. I., a lawyer, age about forty, had been 
troubled by a cough for several winters. The 
cause was found in a tendency to catarrhal 
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consumption. The development of the dis- 
ease made its nature evident. He had to re- 
linquish the practice of his profession on ac- 
count of general debility and the loss of his 
voice. He was advised to try the woods. 
When he came, the people who live in the re- 
gion and have become familiar with the ap- 
pearance of consumptives during recent years, 
said, " He has come too lateT 

He remained during the summer, and found 
so much relief, that he was encouraged to re- 
main through the winter and following sum- 
mer. He then returned to his home and to 
the office, and has been active ever since. It 
is now ten years since his recovery. 

Mr. J., a medical student. At the close of 
his course of study he had a hemorrhage, fol- 
lowed at short intervals by several others, more 
or less copious. 

He was advised by one of his preceptors to 
seek the forest. He came in great feebleness 
and despondency. He first went into camp 
on the shore of a lake, but it was found bet- 
ter to remove him to high ground at a distance 
from any body of water. He remained during 
the summer, but made little gain, except that 
it was clear that he was no worse. Some 
friends agreed to remain with him if he would 
5 
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stay all winter. They sought a comfortable 
home in one of the little villages which here 
and there break into the wilderness. He had 
no return of hemorrhage. After a second 
summer he risked residence in a well located 
rural town, not far from the region. It is 
now four years since he suflfered his first at- 
tack. He is not a strong man, and must al- 
ways be a very careful man ; still he lives in 
comfort. 

It would be easy to write several pages, if 
the instances of recovery from incipient con- 
sumption should be spread out in details. 
Most of those known to me have remained in 
this region permanently. They trace the dis- 
ease to heredity, and fear to expose them- 
selves to any other climate. 

It ought to be said, that for unknown rea- 
sons, some persons do better at the sea-shore 
than in the mountains. And also that no in- 
valid should ever come to this region who 
does not know how to select location, and 
make proper provision for food, shelter, and 
conveniences for comfort, and to guard against 
dampness in shelter, dress, and bed-clothing. 
The climate is dry in winter, but it is apt to 
be moist in July, and occasionally in August. 
Of course, in the spring there is a great 
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amount of evaporation from the snow, and 
there are rains during April and May. For 
most persons the humidity is favorable every 
way to health. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE CURE OF POSITIVE DISEASE— THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
STRENGTH, AND THE CONSEQUENT PREVENTION OF DISEASE, 
PARTICULARLY IN THE YOUNG — ^THE MOST FAVORABLE 
CONDITIONS FOR REST AND RECUPERATION FOR THE 
WEARY — ADVANTAGE OF A DECIDED CHANGE IN THE 
MODE OF LIVING—CAUTION — ^THE MOUNTAINS IN WINTER. 

By Rev. F. F. Ellinwood, D.D., N. Y. 

Blue Mountain Lake, 

Aug. 7, 1885. 

Mv Dear Sir : — My first visit to Blue Moun- 
tain Lake occurred nearly thirty years ago, and 
for the last ten years I have made this a sum- 
mer resort for my family, stopping always at 
Holland's Blue Mountain Lake House. I 
have become more or less familiar with several 
other lakes by short tours and in camping, but 
my observations are chiefly confined to this 
immediate vicinity. 

I can say, first of all, that my own family 
have derived unspeakable advantage from their 
annual sojourn here, though it should be stated 
that their object has been a general recruit, 
rather than the cure of positive disease. 
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Of course in these years I have met hun- 
dreds of people, representing every variety of 
physical condition, and my conclusions as to 
the merits of the climate are the results of ex- 
tended observation, rather than of personal 
experience. 

First of all, I think that great discrimination 
should be observed in whatever is said on a 
subject which concerns so many of the enfee- 
bled and suffering. Great harm has been done 
by such writers as William H. H. Murray, who 
have led multitudes hither only to be disap- 
pointed. 

The advantages to be gained might be clas- 
sified somewhat as follows: The cure of posi- 
tive disease, the development of strength, and 
the consequent prevention of disease, particu- 
larly in the young, the most favorable condi- 
tions for rest and recuperation for the weary. 

The diseases for the cure of which the brac- 
ing air of the Adirondacks is chiefly sought, 
are those of the respiratory organs. All gra- 
dations from simple " hay-fever," which I be- 
lieve is invariably cured or prevented, to the 
advanced stages of tuberculosis are represented 
here every season. 

In the great majority of cases of actual con- 
sumption, the patients whom I have known 
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have been disappointed, simply because they 
had waited too long, and were expecting too 
much. A few were obliged to return home 
after a very short period, because the air was 
too bracing. Many others were stimulated 
and strengthened for a time, and returned 
home with a good degree of hope, but declined 
when the stimulus was removed. Most of 
them died at their homes under the rigors of 
the next spring months. It is my belief that 
a certain per cent, of these would have sur- 
vived, had they remained two or three years. 

A large number of patients but slightly dis- 
eased, have appeared to derive permanent ben- 
efit. Some have found it necessary to spend 
only one summer. Others have thought it ad- 
visable to remain through the winter, and have 
had the fortitude and perseverance to really 
act upon their convictions. A few have 
changed their whole plan of life, and make the 
mountains their home. These, if not too far 
advanced, have almost invariably recovered. 
Every patient in resorting to the Adirondacks 
should begin with a careful diagnosis by some 
competent physician, and should act through- 
out upon sound medical advice. Even then 
there will be a wide margin for personal pru- 
dence and good sense. It is a great fallacy to 
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suppose that no one can take cold in the 
mountains ; that any amount of wet and ex- 
posure can be encountered with impunity; 
that exhausting fatigue will only make one 
stronger ; that damp night air at this altitude 
becomes wholesome ; that no attention need 
be given to diet and good digestion ; that un- 
stinted smoking can be indulged in ; that 
irregularity of exercise with ceaseless novel- 
reading may take the place of active out-of- 
door life. 

The climate here is dry if proper hours are 
observed. Mists often rise from the lakes in 
the month of August, but only those who are 
out at night, or who rise early in the morning, 
ever see them. By eight o'clock A.M., they 
have disappeared, and the air feels dry, ex- 
cept on rainy days. The rainfall in summer 
reaches a higher average, I should think, 
than on the lower levels of the State, but 
the dry sandy soil soon absorbs it, and on the 
whole, the climate is much drier than on the 
seaboard, or in the central portions of the 
State. 

The medicine most to be relied upon in the 
Adirondacks, is the pure open air. The at- 
mosphere is such in its purity and tonic influ- 
ence, that simple breathing is a luxury, and 
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this in itself is advantageous to those who need 
to make the gradual expansion of the lungs a 
main object. I remember that Dr. Learning 
of New York,makes frequent deep breathing a 
special reliance in a large class of cases, and 
my own observation in the immediate circle of 
my acquaintance, attests the value of his con- 
clusions in this respect. With proper caution 
against straining the lungs, full respiration has 
often been known to result in enlargement and 
increased strength. So far as the rarity of the 
air at this elevation necessitates a full and deep 
respiration, it helps to promote the great end 
in view. 

My own experience and observation lead me 
to dissent from the too common notion that a 
certain degree of discomfort is essential to the 
best results. So far as ** roughing it ** means 
a decided change in the mode of living, it may 
be advantageous ; but for invalids, it is to be 
recommended only in moderate prescriptions. 
Wet feet for a man with a cough have no ad- 
vantages per se ; sleeping on the ground with 
whatever appliances of rubber cloth and ever- 
green boughs is not better than a comfortable 
night on a hair mattress ; and the question 
whether the camp is better than the cottage 
depends on the guide and the wind. If the 
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guide is diligent in keeping up a uniform fire, 
and the wind is stable and quiet, the camp is 
to be preferred, simply because it has purer 
air. But if one is to be roasted with intense 
heat for one half of the night, and left to the 
tender mercies of a cold blast for the other, he 
might better sleep within an enclosure, and 
that 6f a heavier and drier texture than an 
army-tent saturated with the dew. Of course 
ventilation should be complete, and this end 
may easily be secured if the half-cottage and 
half-camp style of building has been observed. 
And in this connection one can hardly exag- 
gerate the importance of the open fireplace. 
It is of indispensable importance in the winter 
sojourn, and even in the damp days and 
cool evenings of summer it adds immensely 
to health and comfort. Ordinary summer 
guests may dispense with it, but no invalid 
should be without the means of lighting a fire 
when necessary. In building houses, large 
or small, I would make a fireplace of some 
sort a first requisite. I would first secure that, 
and then erect a house over it, according to 
the funds that were left. The architecture 
might be of one kind or another, the material 
might be costly polished woods, or mere slabs 
or bark, but the open fire should be there as 
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the chief attraction. Yet even that should 
be used with judgment. It should not tempt 
one to remain indoors when the open air 
would be better. For a winter residence the 
important requisites are good quarters, good 
company, at least one genial companion, an 
attractive selection of books, and, if possible, 
some light employment, and a good physician 
within easy reach. It is also essential to be 
able to enter into sympathy with the people of 
the region and become a sharer in their life. 
No part of the country undergoes a more per- 
fect change with the seasons than this moun- 
tain region. When the colors of autumn have 
disappeared and the last sportsman has taken 
his leave, when the lakes have become sheets 
of ice, and the snow lies deep on mountain 
and valley, the whole scene becomes ex- 
tremely dreary. It is a lonely place indeed 
for the invalid who has not taken the above- 
named precautions, and if he cannot make 
himself one with the people, he will either re- 
linquish his purpose and return home, or drag 
out an existence which can yield no benefit to 
his health. The residents who spend all sea- 
sons here are not so much the objects of sym* 
pathy as is generally supposed. They have 
their winter enjoyments. The frozen lakes 
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often resound with the music of sleigh-bells, as 
they make social calls on some neighbor on 
the opposite shore. A surprise party some- 
times overtakes the lonely cabin on a winter 
evening, and it becomes the scene of the most 
hearty enjoyment. Perhaps a renowned fid- 
dler from Long Lake, or some outside settle- 
ment, is occasionally called in for a widely ad- 
vertised ball, and as there is no guiding to be 
done on the morrow, the tardy winter's dawn 
often witnesses the break up of the assembly. 
These local attractions are not specially rec- 
ommended to invalids, but they are named as 
an evidence that the social life of the Adiron- 
dacks is not extinct in winter, or rendered tor- 
pid like that of the hibernating bears of the 
mountains. There is something of genuine 
religious life here in winter. Faithful circuit 
preachers of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
hold services in the larger communities, and 
many instances of earnest and consistent piety 
are found among the people. Whoever 
should seek that highest enjoyment which is 
found in good, may have abundant opportuni- 
ties. But it is not to invalids alone that the 
Adirondacks are to be commended. I have 
still greater confidence in the policy of preven- 
tion, and I know of no better place for seek- 
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ing that full and vigorous development which 
guards against all wasting or ansemic diseases, 
than the region of these lakes. If the hun- 
dreds of young men who leave the college or 
the counting-room, and come here with forlorn 
hope, had spent a month in camp the year be- 
fore ; if the growing girl whose hectic cheek 
has appeared among us only when too late, 
had done a little rowing and mountain climb- 
ing each summer during the period of her too 
rapid growth, it would have been an invest- 
ment beyond all price. It is not merely to 
gratify a maudy sentiment that your hollow- 
chested boy should be fitted out with redun- 
dant fishing tackle and formidable guns, and 
packed off to the mountains and the lakes. 
Even that will pay, but the chief thing is that 
his shoulders will be broader and his chest 
deeper. He will take a stronger hold on man- 
hood and life, and even his intellect will as- 
sume a more robust type. As a means of rest 
from hard work and absorbing care, a resort to 
the Adirondacks stands next to an ocean voy- 
age. The tired and nervous pastor, victim of 
insomnia and indigestion, is far better off here 
than on the porch of some Saratoga hotel, 
where theology is still discussed, and only the 
stomach and the brain are taxed, or even ex- 
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ercised. For a month or more of the summer, 
the cry of the loon or the barking of the bull- 
frog is better for the weary brain than even 
the sound of the church bells, and the conver- 
sation of a knowing guide on the subject of 
fishing or winter trapping, may be the best 
preparation for the winter sermons. One may 
preach occasionally if desired, but there is not 
pressure from neighboring pastors. The 
weary physician finds rest here, with the ex- 
ception of an occasional call from fellow 
guests ; while the lawyer might almost forget 
his profession, or the tradesman his wares. 
One experiences an entire change of scene, as 
well as an invigorating climate, and generally 
the restless enjoy refreshing sleep. 

The common complaint is that of laziness. 
During the season of travel the guests of this 
region are well cared for by Dr. Hubbard, an 
accomplished physician of New York, who 
spends his summers here and is ever ready to 
respond in an hour of need. 

I write this letter in a cottage or enclosed 
camp, which my family have occupied for five 
summers. It is a practical embodiment of the 
chief recommendations of this paper. It is 
built on a sandy out shaded hill overlooking 
the lake. It is built of slabs which show the 
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bark within and without, though it is tightly 
covered with a shingled roof. The one cen- 
tral object of the structure, is the large open 
fireplace with old-fashioned andirons, crane 
and pot-hooks. This is the chief source of 
cheer and comfort : over this the penates of 
health preside. It is literally in the centre, and 
the warmth of the chimney drives out dampness 
from several rooms. Good beds are added, 
and plenty of sunlight, and even the luxury of 
carpets. Thus, a large family have been 
sumptuously accommodated with an outlay 
fabulously small. Great are the marvels of 
Turkey red, and the cheap adornments of 
Japan ! In returning to a semi-savage state, 
bright colors are in order, and in contrast with 
rough bark and green foliage, they produce a 
very pleasing effect. 

Near me are two or three other cottages, 
whose esteemed inmates have realized equal 
benefit with my own household. And were I 
at liberty, I could name many friends, who for 
renewed health and memories of great enjoy- 
ment, have reason to bless the good influences 
of the Adirondacks. 
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CHAPTER VII * 

ILLUSTRATIVE CASES OF PULMONARY PHTHISIS, AND CA- 
TARRHAL AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT AND BRONCHIAL 
TUBES. 

Case I. — Eleven years ago, in the summer 
of 1867, as an invalid, I first visited this region. 
For several months previous I had suffered 
from cough with muco-purulent expectoration, 
loss of flesh and strength, night-sweats, and 
other rational and physical signs which attend 
incipient phthisical development. The only 
survivor of a family, every member of which 
(save, perhaps, one) had died of phthisis, I 
had come to regard my case a critical one. A 
southern trip had not relieved, if it had not 
aggravated, my phthisical symptoms. In this 
condition I went into this region, and into 
camp, and when, before the summer months 
had passed, I came out of the north woods, free 
from cough, with an increase in weight of about 
twenty pounds, with greater physical vigor 

• The first twenty cases were reported by Dr. A. L. Loomis 
to the Medical Society of the State of New York. 
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than I had known for years, I very naturally 
became an enthusiast in regard to them. 

My personal experience that summer con- 
vinced me that there was something in the air 
of this region especially adapted to diseased 
lungs; that, if the climate had no direct influ- 
ence in arresting or preventing phthisical de- 
velopments, it certainly allayed bronchial irri- 
tation, and the phthisical invalid soon became 
able to spend the greater portion of his time 
in the open air; still more, his surroundings 
were such that if a lover of nature or of sport, 
he necessarily forgot himself, and thus was na- 
ture aided and vigor and health restored. 

I would mention here that my personal ex- 
perience, as well as my experience since that- 
time in regard to its effect upon others, leads 
me to believe that, during the warm season, a 
camp or tent-life is of the greatest service to 
pulmonary invalids, if they are not enfeebled. 

From time to time, since that summer, 
eleven years ago, I have sent phthisical inva- 
lids into this region. At first I sent them only 
during the summer months, but I found that 
while temporary relief was afforded, and in 
some instances marked improvement took 
place, in cases of fully developed phthisis the 
latter was not permanent, and although the 
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winter months might be spent at the South, 
yet before another summer came around the 
disease progressed. Not until 1873 was I able 
to persuade any phthisical invalid to remain 
during the winter. The effect of the winter 
climate on this invalid showed so markedly 
the benefit to be derived from a winter's resi- 
dence in this region, that from that time, each 
winter, others have been induced to remain. 
Fourteen remained last winter. 

A brief analysis of the cases which have 
been under my own personal supervision, or 
that of Dr. Trudean, will, I think, enable us to 
reach some satisfactory conclusions in regard 
to the therapeutical effects of the climate of 
the Adirondack region. They are unselected 
cases, and the only cases of value, as these are 
the only phthisical invalids who have remained 
in the region a sufficient length of time to 
give the climate anything like a fair trial. 

Case 2. — Dr. E. L. T., aged twenty-five ; 

family history good ; began to lose his health 

in the winter of 1872. His symptoms very 

rapidly becoming urgent, he was examined by 

several physicians. Extensive consolidation 

at left apex was found, extending posteriorly 

nearly to angle of scapula ; on the right side 
6 
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nothing was discovered save slight pleuritic 
adhesions at the apex. 

He was ordered South, but returned in the 
spring in no way benefited. On the contrary, 
night-sweating had set in, and his fever was 
higher. In the latter part of May he started 
for the Adirondacks, the ride in the stage be- 
ing accomplished on an improvised bed. His 
condition at this time was most unpromising ; 
he had daily fever, night-sweats, profuse and 
purulent expectoration, had lost his appetite, 
and was obliged constantly to have recourse to 
stimulants. Weight about 134 pounds. He 
began to improve at once; his appetite re- 
turned ; all his symptoms decreased in severity, 
and after a stay of more than three months he 
returned to New York, weighing 146 pounds, 
with only slight morning cough, presenting the 
appearance of a man in good health. A few 
days after his arrival in New York he had a 
chill, all his old symptoms returned, and he was 
advised to leave for St. Paul, where he spent 
the entire winter. He did badly there ; was 
sick the greater portion of the winter. In the 
spring of 1873 he again went to the Adiron- 
dacks. At this time he was in a most debil- 
itated state, was anaemic, enjapiated, had daily 
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hectic fever, constant cough and profuse pur- 
ulent expectoration. 

The marked improvement did not commence 
at once, as it did the previous summer, and 
the first of September found him in a wretched 
condition. I then examined him for the first 
time, and found complete consolidation of the 
left lung over the scapula and supra-scapula 
space, with pleuritic thickenings and adhesions 
over the infra-clavicular space. On coughing, 
bronchial rales of large and small size were 
heard over the consolidated portion of the 
lung. Over the right infra-clavicular region 
the respiratory murmur was feeble, and on full 
inspiration pleuritic friction sounds were heard. 
I advised him to remain at St. Regis Lake dur- 
ing the winter, and although he was repeatedly 
warned that such a step would prove fatal, 
he followed my advice. 

From that time he began slowly to improve. 
Since that time he has lived in this region. 
At the present time his weight is 158 pounds, 
a gain of 22 pounds since he first went to the 
Adirondacks in 1873, and 10 pounds more than 
was his weight in health. He has slight 
morning cough and expectoration, his pulse is 
from 72 to 85, and he presents the appearance 
of a person in good health. In his lungs evi- 
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dences still remain of the disease he has so 
many years combated. Although he has 
made three attempts to live in New York, at 
intervals of two years, each time his removal 
from the mountains has been followed within 
ten days by a chill, and a return of pneumonic 
symptoms — symptoms so ominous that he has 
become convinced that it will be necessary for 
him to remain in the Adirondack region for 
some time to come. 

Case 3. — In the fall of 1873, Mr. E., aged 
twenty, with decided hereditary tendency to 
phthisis, went into the lake region of the 
Adirondacks. He had been ill about 18 
months, had spent two winters in Nassau, 
and for the three months immediately preced- 
ing his arrival, he had failed very rapidly. 
When he first consulted me in September, 
1873, 1 found him extremely emaciated, weigh- 
ing 108 pounds, pulse habitually ranging from 
I ID to 130, morning temperature from 102 to 
103. He had loss of appetite, night-sweats, 
and a constant harassing cough with slight 
hemorrhages. Physical examination revealed 
a large cavity on the right side posteriorly, 
with entire consolidation of the right lung. 
At the left apex there was also a small cavity, 
with fine crackling rales over the upper third 
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of the left lung. His condition remained des- 
perate during the following winter, but in the 
spring he somewhat recovered his appetite, re- 
gained his strength, and long intervals during 
which he was entirely free from fever. He 
spent the spring and summer of 1874 in camp, 
and his improvement was very marked. A 
physical examination of his chest in the fall of 
1874 showed a marked decrease of the pul- 
monary consolidation on the right side, the 
cavity had apparently diminished in size, and 
vesicular murmurs could be heard below and 
on either side of it. On the left side, the 
crackling sounds had disappeared and no signs 
of cavity could longer be detected, but bron- 
cho-vesicular breathing could still be distinctly 
heard. His heart was hypertrophied, pulse 
88, evening temperature 99^, weight 116 
pounds. For the succeeding eight months 
he steadily improved. In June, 1875, after 
an exposure which it would have been un- 
wise for one in health to risk, he was seized 
with a prolonged chill, which was very severe, 
and was followed by a pulmonary hemorrhage 
so profuse that for some time he was thought 
to be dead ; but he lingered till morning, and 
died from pulmonary congestion and oedema. 
Although this case terminated fatally, I re^ 
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garded it as one of arrested phthisis. The ben- 
eficial effects of the climate of this lake region 
were so positive and well marked in this case, 
that I assumed the responsibility, and induced 
other phthisical invalids to make a trial of it, 
contrary to the advice of other physicians, and 
regardless of the expostulations of friends. 

Case 4. — Mr. M., aged twenty-seven, with a 
good family history, after an illness of sev- 
eral months, which was marked by cough, ex- 
pectoration, and loss of flesh, spent the sum- 
mer of 1870 at Saranac Lake, where he mark- 
edly improved, lost his cough, and gained in 
weight. After his return to New York in the 
fall, his cough returned, other physical symp- 
toms developed, and he was quite ill through- 
out the winter. The next summer he returned 
to the Adirondacks much worse than he was 
the previous year. Again he improved, and he 
thought he was almost well. He went to Cali- 
fornia for the winter, did badly there, and on 
his return to New York in the spring, two phy- 
sicians of large experience pronounced his case 
a hopeless one — one which would probably 
terminate fatally within six months. In the 
early summer of 1872 he reached the Adiron- 
dacks in a most pitiable condition. Both 
lungs were extensively diseased. At the apex 
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of the left lung were the physical signs of ex- 
tensive consolidation and softening. The up- 
per third of the right lung was consolidated, 
and was the seat of large and small mucous 
rales. He had hectic fever, extreme dyspnoea, 
a rapid pulse, and other symptoms of advanced 
phthisis. He soon began to gain flesh and 
strength ; his appetite improved, he coughed 
less, his expectoration was diminished in quan- 
tity, and by early fall he was able to keep 
out-of-doors the greater portion of the time. 
For five years he remained in the lake region. 
At times his condition was most promising, al- 
though little change took place in the physi- 
cal signs. Last spring, tired of the seclusion, 
he returned to his home in New York. Un- 
questionably this was a case of catarrhal phthi- 
sis, and the results obtained from his first 
summer's residence in the Adirondack region 
led me to believe that if Mr. M. had remained 
in the region the winter succeeding this first 
summer he would have reached complete re- 
covery. Even after reaching an advanced 
stage of the disease, when there was no longer 
a possibility of recovery, a condition of stasis 
was reached when he permanently resided in 
the region. 

Case ^.-^VLxs. L,, ^ged forty; good family 
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history; early in the summer of 1871 went to 
the Adirondacks. She had been ill eight 
months with a cough and other physical symp- 
toms. At the time of her arrival she was in a 
state of extreme exhaustion ; for several weeks 
previous she had lived entirely upon beef-tea 
and champagne. She had a harassing cough, 
with profuse expectoration and hectic fever. 

Physical examination revealed a moderate 
amount of consolidation at the apex of the 
right lung, with crackling rales of large and 
small size ; no evidence of softening. At once 
her desire for food returned, and she began to 
gain flesh and strength ; gradually her cough 
and expectoration diminished, and late in the 
fall she returned to her home markedly im- 
proved. Since that date she has spent some 
time every summer or fall in this region, and 
for the last three years, none of the rational or 
physical signs of phthisis have been present. 

In this case the rapidity and completeness 
of the recovery was quite surprising, when we 
consider how unpromising was the condition 
of the patient at the time when she first reached 
the Adirondacks. 

Case 6. — ^Mr. R., aged thirty, with no hered- 
itary tendency to any disease, first consult- 
ed me in the spring of 1875. He had been 
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ill six months with cough, expectoration, hec- 
tic fever, gradual emaciation, and other well- 
marked phthisical symptoms. 

Physical examination of chest revealed con- 
solidation at the apex of the right lung, with 
sharp crackling rales, most abundant posteri- 
orly, where distinct bronchial breathing could 
be heard below the spine of the scapula : left 
lung healthy. I advised him to take up his 
residence in the Adirondacks. He remained 
in camp in the lake region, (Juring the sum- 
mer of 1875, with only a slight increase in 
weight, a slight improvement in strength, and 
no change in cough or physical signs. During 
the fall and winter he had several hemorrhages' 
with fever, and was confined to his bed at dif- 
ferent times. Early the next spring he went 
into camp, and remained until September. 
When he came out of camp he weighed 181 
pounds. Had gained forty pounds : he had no 
cough, no expectoration, no fever. An exam- 
ination of his chest revealed no abnormal sound, 
except pleuritic creaking and feeble respiratory 
murniur posteriorly over the former seat of the 
pulmonary consolidation. I regarded him a 
well man, and permitted him to return to his 
home. He remained well until the following 
spring, when he had an attack of acute cysti- 
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tis. He was confined to his bed for six weeks. 
As soon as he was able to travel he returned 
to the Adirondacks, but the cystitis became 
chronic, was complicated by pyelitis and nephri- 
tis, and in early winter he died from acute 
uraemia. At the time Mr. R. took up his resi- 
dence in the Adirondacks his digestive and as- 
similating processes were in a feeble condition. 
Undoubtedly this accounted for the fact that 
for nearly a year, there was little, if any improve- 
ment in his lung disease. His five months' 
camp-life during the second year of his resi- 
dence in the Adirondacks not only cured his 
diseased lung, but wrought an entire change 
in his physical condition. So great was the 
change that one would scarcely recognize him. 
When he left the woods the following fall no 
evidence of lung disease could be detected, nor 
was any detected during the remainder of his 
life. 

Case 7. — Miss C, aged eighteen, in the 
spring or early summer of 1875 reached the 
Adirondacks in a very feeble condition. She 
had had a cough for six months, with frequent 
pulmonary hemorrhages, attended by fever, 
loss of strength and flesh. Physical examina- 
tion of the chest revealed dulness on percus- 
sion, bronchial respiration and crackling rales 
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at the apex of the right lung. Her improve- 
ment began at once ; at the expiration of 
three months she had gained eleven pounds in 
weight, had no cough, and had so regained her 
strength as to be able to take active out-of- 
door exercise. In early fall she returned to her 
home, and has there remained in good health. 
In this case the pulmonary consolidation was 
evidently catarrhal in its nature, and of recent 
date. That she came to the Adirondacks in 
the earlier stages of the disease, probably had 
much to do with her rapid and complete re- 
covery. 

Case 8. — Mr. B., aged thirty-two, with a 
decided hereditary predisposition to phthisis, 
took up his residence in the lake region 
of the Adirondacks in the summer of 1875. 
After he left home, before he reached the 
Adirondacks, he had a severe hemorrhage. 
For three months after his arrival he was in a 
critical condition, had severe cough, frequent 
hemorrhages, fever, and rapid emaciation. 
He did not begin to improve until late in the 
fall, after which time his improvement was 
steadily progressive. During a two-years* res- 
idence in the region he fully regained health 
and strength, his cough ceased, and in August, 
1878, I could find no trace of disease in his 
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lungs, except old pleuritic thickenings and ad- 
hesions at the apex of the left lung. In Sep- 
tember, 1878, he left the Adirondacks. 

During his first year's residence in the Adi- 
rondacks no physical examination was made, 
but he stated that previous to his coming into 
the region, his medical advisers had told him 
that his lungs were extensively diseased, and 
that he had come with a *' forlorn hope." 
His disease commenced as a "severe cold," 
and unquestionably his case was one of ca- 
tarrhal phthisis. 

Case 9. — Dr. T., aged thirty-two, with 
marked hereditary tendency to phthisis, came 
to the Adirondacks in the summer of 1875. 
For ten months he had been ill with well- 
marked phthisical symptoms. The upper third 
of the right lung was consolidated, with cir- 
cumscribed liquid rales in the supra-scapular 
fossa. At the apex of the left lung there was 
exaggerated rude respiration, but no rales. 
He remained four months, in camp the greater 
portion of the time. As he improved he be- 
came restless, and could not be induced to 
longer remain. His weight was now 148 
pounds ; he had gained twelve pounds, and 
had no cough. After leaving the Adirondacks 
he went South, but returned in the spring in a 
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most enfeebled condition, weight 127 pounds, 
with pallid countenance, difficult breathing, 
and so weak that he was obliged to lie down 
the greater portion of the time. The entire 
upper lobe of the lung on the right side was 
consolidated, and abundant rales were heard 
throughout the consolidated portion. The 
respirations at the apex of the left lung had 
become markedly bronchial in character. He 
began to improve, and by the first of De- 
cember had regained his appetite and strength. 
Again he became restless, left the Adiron- 
dacks, went to Colorado and California, was 
twice near death, and in early summer re- 
turned to the Adirondacks " in extremis." 
There was a large cavity in his right lung, and 
a commencing softening in his left lung. Hav- 
ing thrown away his chances for recovery, he 
died early in winter. 

A series of mistakes marked the course of 
this patient. A short time previous to his 
death, he stated to me that in attempting to 
follow the advice of his Philadelphia physician, 
who recommended a warm climate, and that 
of his New York medical adviser, who recom- 
mended a cold climate, he had made the re- 
sult a failure. 

As we review this history, it seems to me 
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that we are warranted in coming to the con- 
clusion, that the result might have been dif- 
ferent, had he remained in the Adirondack re- 
gion for the two or three years succeeding his 
first visit. 

Case 10. — Mrs. M., aged twenty-eight, with 
no hereditary tendency to phthisis, consulted 
me in the fall of 1876, She had a cough 
which was paroxysmal in character, with little 
expectoration. For several months she had 
been losing flesh, had had daily fever and night- 
sweats ; at times she had suffered from severe 
attacks of dyspnoea, which were followed by 
an expectoration which she termed ** stringy." 
Physical examination revealed pulmonary con- 
solidation posteriorly at the apex of the right 
lung, with sharp bronchial rales over the con- 
solidation. At different points over the chest, 
dry and moist rales were heard, and I made 
the diagnosis of probable fibrous bronchitis, 
with pulmonary consolidation at the apex of 
the right lung. I advised her to spend the 
winter in Asheville, N. C, where she obtained 
little, if any relief. During the winter she ex- 
pectorated a number of well-formed bronchial 
casts. On her return I found her more feeble 
than when I first saw her, and the area of lung 
consolidation increased. 
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Following my advice, in June she went into 
the lake region of the Adirondacks, remained 
nearly a year, and entirely recovered from the 
bronchitis and pulmonary consolidation. This 
case was one of well-marked plastic bronchitis 
with circumscribed consolidation at the apex 
of the right lung. When we recall the fact 
that the majority of cases of chronic plastic 
bronchitis are followed by phthisis, and ter- 
minate fatally, the complete recovery reached 
in this case is somewhat surprising. 

I would call attention to the fact, that in 
this case the climate of the Adirondacks pro- 
duced such different results from that of Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 

Case II. — Miss F., aged eighteen, of a non- 
phthisical family, consulted me in March, 
187s, having taken cold the previous January. 
She was rapidly losing flesh, had an almost con- 
stant hacking cough, night-sweats, with other 
well-marked phthisical symptoms. On physi- 
cal examination, I found complete consolida- 
tion of the upper third of the right lung with 
crackling rales posteriorly. Evening tempera- 
ture 103^, and pulse feeble. She had lost ten 
pounds since January, and she was easily ex- 
hausted. Ten days after I first saw her she 
had a profuse hemorrhage ; in two days this 
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was followed by a second. She was so reduced 
in strength by these hemorrhages, and her 
general symptoms became so aggravated, that 
unless soon arrested it was evident her pul- 
monary disease would progress very rapidly, 
and soon terminate fatally. I feared acute 
phthisis. 

In the early part of April she went to Wash- 
ington, was carried to and from the cars. She 
remained six weeks, with very little improve- 
ment in her condition, the entire upper lobe of 
the right lung having now become involved in 
the pulmonary consolidation. The early part 
of July she reached the Adirondacks. She rap- 
idly began to improve, and when I examined 
her the following October, she had gained 
twenty pounds in weight, coughed only in the 
morning after rising, had no fever, and had a 
pulse of 80. Bronchial breathing was heard 
posteriorly over the area of the pulmonary con- 
solidation, while quite extensive pleuritic ad- 
hesions and thickening could be detected in 
front. She spent portions of the summer and 
fall months in the Adirondacks for the two 
succeeding years, and now regards herself per- 
fectly well, and is so regarded by her friends. 
The pleuritic changes which occurred during 
the active progress of the disease alone gave 
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evidence of her former pulmonary disease. 
When this patient first went to the Adiron- 
dacks, not only did her disease involve a large 
amount of lung-tissue, but her general condi- 
tion was very unpromising, her stomach was 
exceedingly irritable, and her emaciation was 
rapid and her anaemia extreme. 

Case 12. — Mrs. P., aged forty, from a non- 
phthisical family, first came under my obser- 
vation in March, 1877. Since 1869, she had 
suffered with phthisical symptoms ; at times 
her case had been regarded as hopeless. Phys- 
ical examination revealed fibrous induration of 
the upper lobe of the right lung, with the phys- 
ical signs of cavity under the right clavicle, and 
pleuritic thickening over the entire lung. 
Pulse 100, feeble and easily accelerated ; tem- 
perature loi ° ; extreme dyspnce.a consequent 
upon exertion. She had night-sweats, was ex- 
tremely anaemic, not markedly emaciated, but 
her weight was less than when in health. 
Cough paroxysmal and violent, with slate col- 
ored expectoration ; her appetite was capri- 
cious, and her disease had made marked prog- 
ress since the early part of January. 

In early summer she went to the lake region, 
where she remained until fall. In her general 
health the improvement was very marked ; 
7 
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but little change took place in the physical 
signs. During the winter there was little 
change in her condition. Early the following 
summer (summer of 1878), she went to the 
Adirondacks and into camp, where she re- 
mained until the following October. Not only 
was the improvement in her general health 
very marked, but her cough almost entirely 
disappeared, and her general physical condition 
was better than it had been since the com- 
mencement of her disease. The fibrous indu- 
ration remained at the apex of the right lung, 
although vesicular breathing could be heard 
over the remaining portion of the lung. 

When I first examined this case I regarded 
it as one of fibrous phthisis, and only hoped 
for that complete cicatricial process to be de- 
veloped which renders the diseased lung-tissue 
inactive. While, as yet, she has not reached 
such a condition, her steady improvement 
without any new lung-tissue becoming in- 
volved, and the absence of any evidence that 
degenerative processes have been developed 
in the lung-tissue already involved, leads me 
to believe that if the same climatic influences 
be continued, which during the past two years 
have produced such beneficial results, at length 
the desired result may be obtained. 
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Case 13. — Mr. S., aged thirty-one, with 
a good family history, at my suggestion went 
to the Adirondacks in the early part of the 
summer of 1876. He first consulted me in 
the fall of 1875; had then been ill about one 
year ; had well-marked phthisical symptoms. 
He had received a most unfavorable -prognosis 
from medical men in this country and in 
Europe. A physical examination revealed 
quite extensive consolidation of the apex of 
the right lung, with sharp crackling rales. I 
advised him to spend the winter in Asheville, 
N. C. On his return in early summer, I found 
that although his general condition had some- 
what improved, his pulmonary disease had 
made considerable progress. Soon after his 
arrival in the Adirondacks he was seized with 
an acute cystitis, which prostrated him very 
much. Although he remained nearly two 
years in the lake region, his pulmonary disease 
steadily but slowly progressed. In the spring 
of 1878, in an extremely debilitated condition, 
he returned to his home in Ohio. In this case, 
the disease from its on3et steadily progressed, 
and the diagnosis of tubercular phthisis which 
was made the first time I saw him, was con- 
firmed by his subsequent history. While he 
was in the Adirondack region, although at 
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times he seemed to be improving, the periods 
of improvement were of short duration, and 
each exacerbation of fever left him in a more 
and more enfeebled condition. With each ex- 
acerbation of fever new areas of lung-tissue be- 
came involved. At the time he left for his 
home in Ohio, suspicious bubbling sounds were 
heard over the original seat of the disease, and 
his respirations were amphoric in character. 

Case 14. — Mr. L., aged twenty-two, with 
well-marked phthisical symptoms, had been 
ill six months, when, in the summer of 1877, 
he took up his residence in the Adirondacks. 
At the time of his arrival, his cough was con- 
stant, his expectoration was of a greenish 
color and of tenacious consistency. He was 
rapidly losing flesh, had night-sweats, and short- 
ness of breath upon slight exertion. Phys- 
ical examination revealed consolidation at the 
apex of the right lung, with fine crackling 
rales in the supra-scapular fossa. He remained 
about one year, spending the summer and early 
fall in camp. His cough disappeared, and 
he gained fourteen pounds in weight. Ten 
months after his arrival, no abnormal sound 
could be heard in his lungs, except feeble res- 
piratory murmur, and pleuritic creaking at the 
end of a full inspiration, at the former seat of 
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the pulmonary consolidation. He has con- 
tinued perfectly well to the present time, and 
IS now studying law. This was a case of ca- 
tarrhal phthisis in its first stage, in which, like 
the previous case of which I have made men- 
tion, the recovery from the pulmonary disease 
was rapid and complete. 

Case 15. — Mrs. G., of a non-phthisical fam- 
ily, first consulted me in April, 1878. She had 
suffered with well-marked phthisical symp- 
toms for six months, the result of a cold con- 
tracted the previous summer while she was in 
a debilitated condition, which had been fol- 
lowed by a cough. Physical examination of 
the chest revealed consolidation of the upper 
two-thirds of the right lung, with circum- 
scribed moist rales under the right clavicle, 
with amphoric breathing. She was very 
feeble ; had rapidly lost flesh ; had night- 
sweats, loss of appetite, and almost constant 
cough, an abundant expectoration, with occa- 
sional spitting of blood, and dyspnoea upon 
slight exertion. Temperature in the evening, 
103° ; pulse, 1 10 to 120. She went into the 
lake region of the Adirondacks in June, and 
returned the last of September. She made 
little or no improvement until the last of Au- 
gust ; from that time she began to rapidly im- 
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prove, and has continued to gain flesh to the 
present time. She now weighs 38 pounds more 
than before she went to the Adirondacks, and 
coughs only in the morning. Physical ex- 
amination shows vesicular breathing over the 
seat of the former consolidation, except poste- 
riorly, where the breathing is broncho-vesicular 
in character, and pleuritic creakings are well- 
marked. No signs of cavity can be detected. 

The improvement in this case did not com- 
mence until two months after she reached the 
Adirondacks ; in fact, for a time the disease 
seemed to be progressing with some degree of 
rapidity. During this time she had quite pro- 
fuse hemorrhages. The changes in the dis- 
eased lung were so extensive, and of such a 
nature, that I did not hope for a recovery. 
The increase in weight has been greater and 
more rapid than in any other case of phthisis 
which has come under my observation. 

Case 16. — Mr. R., aged thirty, of a phthis- 
ical family, began to cough in the winter 
of 1876. Two months after he began to cough 
he had a hemorrhage. Soon after the hemor- 
rhage he began to have fever and to lose flesh. 
He first consulted me in May, 1876. He then 
presented the appearance of one in advanced 
phthisis. He was emaciated, had an evening 
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temperature of 102° and 103^, and had great 
difficulty in breathing, becoming exhausted 
from the exertion attending the ascent of a 
flight of stairs. Physical examination revealed 
extensive consolidation of the upper lobe of 
the right lung. Distinct bronchial respiration 
could be heard from the clavicle to the upper 
border of the fourth rib. He went into the 
Adirondack region, where he remained a year. 
On his return to New York he presented the 
appearance of perfect health. He had no 
cough, and said he weighed more and felt 
stronger and better than he had for years. 
Physical examination revealed only pleuritic 
thickening over the former seat of the pul- 
monary consolidation. No physical examina- 
tion was made from the time he went into the 
Adirondack region in early winter until his re- 
turn to New York, one year later. He stated 
that his improvement commenced about three 
weeks after he reached the Adirondacks, and 
that every day during the winter months, he 
spent from six to eight hours out-of-doors. 

He has remained in New York until the pres- 
ent time, and has had no return of his phthis- 
ical symptoms. 

Case 17. — Mr. A., aged thirty-one, with a 
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Strong hereditary tendency to phthisis, had his 
first hemorrhage in February, 1877, after which 
he rapidly lost flesh and strength, and va June, 
when I first saw him, he was extremely ema- 
ciated and anaemic ; had a constant hacking 
cough, with muco-purulent expectoration, and 
frequent slight hemorrhages. Temperature 
ranged from 100^ to 103°; pulse never below 
100, and easily accelerated. Physical exam- 
ination revealed slight consolidation at both 
apices, with moist, bubbling rales in left supra- 
scapular fossa. He went to the Adirondacks 
in July, and remained nearly a year, during 
which time his disease slowly but steadily pro- 
gressed. A physical examination in July, 1878, 
revealed a cavity at the apex of left lung, with 
infiltration of the entire left lung. I advised 
his return to his family. In this case the di- 
agnosis of tubercular phthisis was made at the 
first examination. The subsequent history 
and the uninterrupted progress of the disease 
fully sustained the diagnosis first made. 

Case 18. — Mrs. O., aged thirty-four, with 
no hereditary predisposition to phthisis, first 
consulted me in May, 1878. She had coughed 
for six months, had repeatedly had hemor- 
rhages. She went south during the winter 
of 1877-1878, where she did badly, rapidly 
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losing flesh and strength, and had afternoon 
fever and night-sweats. Pulse 102, feeble 
and easily accelerated. Afternoon tempera- 
ture 102°. She complained of dyspnoea on 
slight exertion, and became easily fatigued ; 
was anaemic, had no desire for food, and was 
dyspeptic. A physical examination revealed 
consolidation of the upper third of the left 
lung, with bronchial rales and pleuritic adhe- 
sions over the entire left side. In July she 
went to St. Regis Lake (Adirondacks), where 
she remained three months. Immediately she 
began to improve ; the cough became less and 
less troublesome, her appetite returned, and 
she soon gained 14 pounds in weight. By the 
first of September her pulse and temperature 
were normal, and by the first of October the 
only physical evidences of disease were slight 
pulmonary consolidation under left scapula, 
and pleuritic creaking in left infra-clavicular 
space. She has continued to improve since 
her return, and is now apparently well. 

This was another case in which the rapid 
and continued improvement was unexpected. 
The general appearance and condition of the 
patient when first seen by me was unpromis- 
ing. The perseverance or fixedness of pur- 
pose, and good sense of the patient, I believe 
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had very much to do with her marked improve- 
ment. She remained out-of-doors nearly the 
whole of every day, took no risks, and made 
use of everything in her surroundings which 
would aid in bringing about the desired result. 

Case ig. — Mr. M., aged thirty-four, con- 
sulted me in the spring of 1877, having had 
a pulmonary hemorrhage. For the previous 
three months he had been rapidly losing fliesh 
and strength, had fever, night-sweats, and was 
extremely anaemic. He had had cough with 
expectoration for more than a year. Physical 
examination revealed consolidation of the apex 
of the left lung as far as the lower border of 
the third rib, with quite extensive pleuritic 
changes and marked retraction of the left side 
of the chest. He had repeated hemorrhages, 
was confined to his room for several weeks, 
and it was the latter part of June before he 
was able to travel. Early in July he started 
for the Adirondacks. He presented the ap- 
pearance of a person in advanced phthisis, and 
physical examination at this time detected 
marked retraction of the left chest, and bron- 
chial dilatation in the left supra-scapular space. 

During July and August his improvement 
was very slight, and it was the latter part of 
August before he was able to go into camp. 
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He remained about two months in camp, dur- 
ing which time he regained his normal weight ; 
his strength returned, and he had great physi- 
cal endurance. Late in the fall he returned 
to New York, presenting the appearance of 
one in health, although he still had cough and 
shortness of breath, and physical examination 
showed little change in the consolidated lung. 
His improvement continued until the follow- 
ing March, when he again grew worse, lost 
flesh, and had occasional fever. In May he 
had another slight hemorrhage. An examina- 
tion of his chest showed an increase in the pul- 
monary consolidation since the previous exam- 
ination ; pleuritic adhesions and thickenings 
were detected over the whole of the left side, 
with more marked retraction of the left side. 
He again went to the Adirondacks, and re- 
mained in camp the greater portion of the 
summer and fall. He rapidly regained flesh 
and strength, and all his active phthisical 
symptoms again disappeared excepting morn- 
ing cough with expectoration. Little change 
could be detected in his physical signs. Un- 
questionably, this is a case of fibrous phthisis, 
and although while he remains in the Adiron- 
dacks he regains his flesh and strength, and 
the progress of the disease seems to be arrested, 
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yet little or no improvement can be detected 
in the diseased lung. 

Case 20. — Miss, H. had her first pulmonary 
hemorrhage, which was quite profuse, in Jan- 
uary, 1877. Within the week following this 
first hemorrhage she had frequent hemor- 
rhages, averaging more than one per pay. Dur- 
ing the preceding year her physical and mental 
labor had been unusually taxing or severe, and 
she was not in her usual health. For several 
months she had suffered more or less from 
nasal, pharyngeal, and bronchial catarrh. She 
first consulted me in June, 1877, at which time 
she presented all the symptoms of well-de- 
veloped phthisis. She had constant cough, 
with muco-purulent expectoration, frequently 
streaked with blood ; was emaciated, had fever, 
night-sweats, loss of appetite, shortness of 
breath, etc. A physical examination revealed 
consolidation of left lung from its apex down 
to the fourth rib, with abundant mucous rales 
over the left scapula. In the early part of 
July she went to the Adirondacks, and into 
camp. On her return from the region in No- 
vember, I found her much improved ; she 
coughed little, had no fever, had gained eight 
pounds in weight, could walk long distances 
without fatigue or shortness of breath. Physi- 
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cal examination showed marked diminution in 
pulmonary consolidation in the left infra-cla- 
vicular space ; bronchial respiration and mu- 
cous rales were still heard over left scapula. 
She steadily improved until the middle of Feb- 
ruary, when she had a severe attack of influ- 
enza, from the effects of which she did not en- 
tirely recover, and in June, 1878, found her in 
worse condition than she was in June, 1877. 
Following the influenza, a pleurisy was estab- 
lished over the whole of the left pleura. This 
greatly increased her difficulty of respiration. 
June nth she again left for the Adirondacks, 
went into camp July 1st, and remained in camp 
until October 20th. During the summer she 
had two slight hemorrhages, but she steadily 
regained her strength and weight, and seldom 
coughed. A physical examination, made the 
following November, showed entire absence of 
pulmonary consolidation at the apex of the left 
lung, and the only remaining physical signs of 
disease were pleuritic adhesions or thickenings 
over the upper third of the lung, with localized 
bronchial rales in the left supra-scapular fossa. 
Since November her improvement has been 
steadily progressive ; she has the appearance 
of one in health, yet she has slight cough, 
with muco-purulent expectoration, and physi- 
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cal signs of disease are still present. The 
statement previously made in regard to the 
probable effect of a longer stay in the woods, 
holds true in this case. 

A brief summary of the foregoing cases 
gives the following results: Of the twenty 
persons who have tested the therapeutical 
power of the climate of the Adirondack re- 
gion, by giving it an extended trial, ten have 
recovered, six have been improved, two have 
not been benefited, and two have died. The 
ten cases of recovery were those of catarrhal 
phthisis; of the six cases in which improve- 
ment took place, four were those of catarrhal 
phthisis, and two were cases of fibrous phthisis. 
The two cases in which no benefit was received 
from a stay in the region were cases of tuber- 
cular phthisis, in both of which the disease 
steadily progressed, and at no time could it be 
said that it was even temporarily arrested. In 
both cases of fibrous phthisis, extensive retrac- 
tion of lung had taken place, with bronchial 
dilatation and compensatory emphysematous 
development. Exercise could not be taken, 
for very slight physical exertion brought on 
attacks of severe and frequent dyspnoea, and 
the severe attacks of coughing interfered with 
digestion and nutrition. In both cases, fail- 
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ure of the right heart was well marked. In 
both, the improvement manifested itself in the 
gaining of flesh and strength, rather than in 
any change in the lungs which could be ap- 
preciated by physical examination. I believe 
these cases would have done better in Col- 
orado. 

Those cases of catarrhal phthisis which were 
improved, but not cured,' were those in which 
the pulmonary changes were extensive, or had 
reached the stage of excavation — cases in 
which complete recovery is always proble- 
matical. In all these cases the improvement 
did not commence immediately — not until 
some time after the individual had taken up 
his residence in the region ; and when it did 
commence, it was not constantly progressive. 
Each case had a long history of getting worse 
and better, but each advance toward recovery 
was more marked than the former. Whether 
these cases will or will not reach complete re- 
covery is a question, but I am certain that a 
permanent residence in the region greatly in- 
creases the probabilities of such a result, from 
the fact that in those cases which have come 
under my observation a temporary absence 
from this region has been followed by such 
sad results. In all the cases of catarrhal phthi- 
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SIS which have reached recovery either the 
pulmonary changes were not extensive, or 
they were of recent origin, and improvement 
commenced soon after reaching the Adiron- 
dacks. 

The results obtained, established the fact 
that a large proportion of the cases of this 
variety of phthisis, if they have not passed the 
first stage, or stage of consolidation, can re- 
cover. 

The two cases that terminated fatally were 
cases of catarrhal phthisis. Although, when 
they came into this region, their lungs were 
extensively diseased, they were much benefited 
during their stay, and it seems to me that im- 
patience and imprudence had very much to do 
with the fatal termination. Results show that 
the climate of this region is better adapted to 
the treatment of catarrhal phthisis than of any 
other variety. I believe fibrous phthisis does 
better in higher altitudes — for instance, in 
Colorado. 

My experience leads me to believe that cli- 
mate has little beneficial effect upon tubercular 
phthisis. 

For some time I have believed, — in fact, I 
became convinced, soon after I began to study 
carefully the effect of climate upon phthisical 
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invalids — that a larger proportion of such were 
benefited or cured in a cold than in a warm 
climate. 

The testimony of those who have spent a 
winter or more than one winter in the Adiron- 
dacks is, that improvement was far more rapid 
during the winter than during the summer 
months ; and I have found by physical exami- 
nation of the lungs, that the arrest in the mor- 
bid processes, and the establishment of the 
curative processes, was more marked during 
the winter than during the summer months. 
. The following nineteen cases are reported 
by Dr. Samuel S. Wallian, Bloomingdale, N. Y. 

Case I. — S. I. P., a Vermonter, came to the 
Adirondacks in 1880. Had pneumonia in 
March of same year (in Vermont). The at- 
tack was followed by two pulmonary hemor- 
rhages. He reached the woods in July, and re- 
mained most of the time till May, 1881. He 
then returned to business, but came to the 
Adirondacks to remain during the winter. 
Recovered from cough, and his lungs were 
found to be in a good condition. He again 
returned to his home, and attended to active 
duties most of the time, till the winter of 1883- 

1884, when he again sought the Adirondacks. 
8 
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He again improved, but while ^z^^r-exercising 
ruptured an artery and died. 

Case 2. — Mrs. D. N. C, also from Ver- 
mont. She came here in July, 1880, having 
been told by her physician that she might live 
three weeks. She remained and steadily im- 
proved until October, when she felt well 
enough to return. After reaching home she 
relapsed and died. 

Case 3. — M. M. E. came here in July, 1880. 
Prof. Loomis told him he could live but one 
month. He improved till December, He 
then went home and died in February of 1881. 

Case 4. — M. L. E. came here in May, 1880. 
He had a complication of cardiac and pul- 
monary troubles. Would not be prudent at 
all times as to habits. Improved constantly 
(except when away and reckless) until March, 
1885. He then went to his home, and I have 
since learned, that after one of his ** bouts " 
he rapidly ** ran down " and died. 

Case 5. — Prof. , of a prominent Massa- 
chusetts college. He came in May, 1880, suf- 
fering from incipient phthisis. He stayed all 
the season, and came again the next year for a 
short visit. He is apparently cured. 

Case 6. — M. T. came in 1881. Had a bad 
cough and had suffered from several severe 
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hemorrhages. He came here two seasons, 
coming early and remaining several months. 
He is perfectly well, all signs of his former 
disease having disappeared. 

Case 7. — T. L. J., of- Baltimore. He came 
in 1 88 1. He presented the signs and symp- 
toms of pulmonary phthisis well established. 
All the physicians who had seen him, had 
pronounced his case a hopeless one. He 
remained 18 months, and went away appar- 
ently cured, and so remains. 

Case 8. — H. F., of Vermont, a case of se- 
vere fibroid phthisis. Came here in 1880 and 
remained the entire season, returning to his 
home fully cured, and still feels perfectly well. 

Case 9. — C. M., from Massachusetts. Li- 
brarian of a leading college. He came in 
1 88 1. Two seasons removed all symptoms of 
a well established phthisis. 

Case ID. — B. W., connected with a New 
York college. A bad case of hereditary phthi- 
sis, two of his sisters having died of it. He 
remained two years and went away apparently 
well, and so remains. 

Case II. — M., of Boston, came in 1881. 
Was thought to be in the last stages of pul- 
monary phthisis. Had made her will, fully 
expecting to die. Her physician had advised 
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her not to try the mountains, as she would 
only be sent back in a casket. She spent part 
of four seasons in the woods, and reports her- 
self as ** well." 

Case 12. — G. S. In 1881 she was pro- 
nounced **very low" with pulmonary con- 
sumption. She spent three seasons here, and 
is now very comfortable, and able to attend to 
household duties. 

Case 13. — C. W. came in 1880. Was very 
anaemic, and apparently soon to succumb to 
pulmonary phthisis. He has built a cottage 
and remains here summers. Married in 188 1, 
and has two healthy children, he himself being 
very well and strong. 

Case 14. — D. G. was very low with pulmo- 
nary phthisis in 1881. He spent two seasons 
here and considers himself cured. 

Case 15.— C. W. G., of N. Y. In 1881 he 
was pronounced consumptive, and likely to 
last about one season. He remained here one 
season and is now hearty, and has resumed his 
business. 

Case 16. — M. J. F. He had tubercular 
phthisis. He was a highly educated young 
teacher. He came too late to be permanently 
benefited, although he lived more comforta- 
bly than at home, and the disease made slow 
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progress. He came in July, 1881, went home 
in February, 1882, and died in April of the fol- 
lowing year. 

Case 17. — T. J. L., from New York. Came 
here in 1879, suffering from tubercular phthi- 
sis. He improved so manifestly that he went 
back to business of a confining nature. He 
had a relapse in 1880 but did not return to 
the Adirondacks till 1881. He again improved 
and lived very comfortably till September, 
when he died. 

Case 18. — D. F. A., of Buffalo. He had a 
severe hemorrhage in March, 1884. The left 
lung was one-half consolidated. At one time 
he had such a profuse hemorrhage that he 
fainted and remained unconscious for hours. 
He came to the Adirondacks in May (1884). 
I gave him inhalations of diluted oxygen 
and nitrogen — monoxide twice daily. He re- 
mained two months and rapidly improved, 
so that he returned to business during the 
hurried months. He returned in September, 
and remained until March, 1885. The lung 
" cleaned up" fully, and he is now actively en- 
gaged at his former occupation. 

Case 19. — T. S. E., in 1881, came into the 
Adirondacks on a bed, with advanced fibroid 
phthisis. He improved remarkably. Returned 
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to New York, where he had a relapse. Came 
again to the Adirondacks, and has remained 
most of the time since. He is now quite 
hearty, but cannot stay in any other place 
longer than a few weeks. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

PERSONAL TESTIMONY AS TO THE CURATIVE EFFECT OF THE 
ADIRONDACK AIR, IN DISEASES OF THE THROAT AND 
LUNGS. 

My Dear Doctor : As a rule consumptives 
do well to have change of air and scene. A cer- 
tain tonic influence is thus gained that is not 
gotten in any other way. But special cHmatol- 
ogists are apt to claim that their favorite 
health-resort is the only one that should be 
chosen. 

Is it by the sea ? All should go to the sea. 
Is it upon the mountains ? All should go to the 
mountains. Is it at the north ? All should go 
to the north. Is it at the south ? All should go 
to the south. Is it on the islands of the sea? 
All should go to these special islands. 

It is quite possible that each one is con- 
vinced by actual results that he is right ; — for 
have not his patients gotten well ? Each one 
can no doubt make this claim upon indisput- 
able facts. The only fallacy is in the narrow- 
ness of their views, based upon limited experi- 
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ence. Some get well at all of the resorts, for 
the reason that they may get well anywhere, 
and are certainly benefited by change. An- 
other fallacy of the special climatologist is, 
that a patient who gets well, or is improved at 
his special resort, cannot live in any other 
place. Many who might otherwise have done 
better, fail to continue to improve by adopting 
this false maxim. 

But where shall we send our patient ? Is it 
best to let him go at all? If he has rapidly 
progressing tubercular phthisis with cavities, 
he should not go from home. Has he fibroid 
phthisis with renal and other complications, 
and is confined to his room, with no hope of 
recovery but only that of prolonging a pre- 
cious life, it would be unwise to take him away 
from comforts and friends — certainly not if he 
himself should dread to make the change. 

When confined to his room, it is better to 
be at home. 

There is but little difference in the air of 
closed rooms of all climates. Change of cli- 
mate is only beneficial for those who may live 
out-of-doors. 

A patient with acute fibroid, even when not 
forbidden by other conditions, may do best to 
remain at home under the watchful, active 
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medication of his physician, until the special 
object is obtained, before he shall make a 
change of climate. 

It is well to find where the patient desires to 
go, or where he may have the comforts and 
enjoyments he is accustomed to. 

The wise physician will choose for his pa- 
tients different places, according to their de- 
sires, their habits of life, their natural tempera- 
ments, and the particular phases of their mal- 
ady. 

Those living on the Atlantic seaboard, and 
especially in the cities, will find — other things 
being equal — that the majority of their pa- 
tients, during the summer months at least, 
will do best in the north woods — the Adiron- 
dacks. Such has been my experience for 
many years past. 

The air and water are pure. The exhala- 
tions from the pine trees are agreeable and as- 
sist in expanding the chest, by inviting full 
inspiration and slow respiration. 

The country is so vast that there is room 
for out-door and tent-life away from crowds, 
away from excitement, where even delicate 
females may commune with nature and grow 
stronger. 

James R. Leaming, M.D. 
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Rutland, Vt., April i, 1885. 

Dear Sir : — My son*s wife, in the spring of 
1884, was very much reduced in health and 
strength, in consequence of the commence- 
ment of lung trouble. The physician. Dr. C. 
L. Coverely, of Rutland, sent her to the moun- 
tains, giving her a letter to Dr. E. S. Trudeau. 

Mrs. K. left home the latter part of May. 
She saw Dr. Trudeau at Saranac, who made 
examination of her lungs, and found them as 
Dr. Coverely had. stated, and told Mrs. K. she 
had done the wisest thing possible in coming 
to the Adirondacks, and that if she would 
only stay long enough and obey directions, he 
thought she would be very much helped. She 
must avoid the evening air, not use her arms 
in rowing, and not take long tramps, but must 
be out-of-doors all that was possible in suita- 
ble weather. By the middle of June, she was 
at Lake Placid at the Mirror Lake House, A. 
J. Daniels, proprietor, and here on the broad 
veranda, in the grove close by, on the lake, 
and in the old woods, she spent her time. 

The season was a trying one, as it was more 
than usually cold and rainy. But Mrs. K. 
gained almost constantly in appetite (which be- 
came uniformly good), in strength and weight, 
and slept well at night. She stayed at Lake 
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Placid until the middle of October, then went 

to Saranac again, returning to Rutland the last 

of November. A few weeks after she reached 

home her physician pronounced her lungs in 

a sound condition. It should be mentioned 

that during the time of her stay in the Adiron- 

dacks, as well as months before, she was using 

medicines prescribed by her own physician 

and Dr. Trudeau. 

Respectfully, 

J. P. K. 

July, 1885. 
Dear Sir: — In answer to your inquiry 
about my experience in the Adirondacks, I 
will as briefly as possible give you the partic- 
ulars, for the benefit of those who need en- 
couragement to urge them to go. It was very 
difficult for me to make up my mind to go to 
the mountains, and it was only after the most 
positive orders from physicians, that I would 
consent to go to the woods to try the moun- 
tain air. In the spring and early summer of 
1880, I was losing in weight and strength, and 
finally became so exhausted that I was unable 
to attend to business. My weight was re- 
duced to about 122 pounds. My physicians 
pronounced my trouble, severe bronchitis, ac- 
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companied with liver and malarial trouble. 
The bronchitis was leading to serious lung 
trouble, and I then had a "hacking" and 
choking cough, which kept me awake several 
hours every night. I could not eat, and my 
strength was wasting away very fast. My 
physician again urged me to go at once to the 
mountains, and warned me that if I did not 
go at once, that in another three months I 
would probably be beyond his help. Having 
received instructions from him as to my diet 
and exercise while in the woods, I started in 
July, and almost immediately began to im- 
prove. At the end of four weeks I climbed 
Whiteface Mountain, and could row a boat 
five miles without fatigue. At one time I 
gained at the rate of four pounds a week. 

After a stay of three months I returned, hav- 
ing gained about 20 pounds, almost free from 
cough, and in good general condition. I re- 
turned to my business with renewed energj'' 
and life. I have since made several short stays 
in the mountains, and after three years have 
entirely recovered my health. 

I have found that a short visit of only two 
or three weeks, is of very great benefit to me 
when I feel **out of time" and wish to be 
" wound up " again. Very truly, 

C. W. B. 
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ScHROON Lake, N. Y., 

March 20th, 1885. 
Dear Sir: — In my opinion, and in the opin- 
ion of many other persons who have been all 
over the wilderness, Schroon Valley is the 
most desirable spot in it, especially for in- 
valids who are unable to rough it in camp- 
life, and who need some of the luxuries of a 
more civilized mode of living, and who have 
no taste for a sporting life and the consequent 
monotony of camping. I have found in my 
own experience, that to come up here in the 
summer suffering from any lung trouble, and 
remain here six or eight weeks, and then 
go back to city life, is not the way to look 
for or obtain any permanent relief. One must 
come up here, and make up his mind to live 
here summer and winter, for from one to five 
years, even though the time in the winter may 
drag heavily ; in the end it will bring a good 
result. The winters here are usually long, be- 
ginning November 15th with snow, and last- 
ing till April loth or 15th. The mercury this 
winter went down to 26^ below zero, and for 
weeks varied between 10° and 30^ below (this 
morning 25° below). It may strike you that 
this is very cold, but I assure you that in 
New York I suffered more when the mercury 
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was 15® above, than I ever have here with the 
mercury 30° below zero, and at that tempera- 
ture I have driven my team long distances, 
keeping comfortably warm. During the cold- 
est weather here, men never wear an overcoat 
except when riding. In November, 1880, I 
came to New York from Chicago and settled 
in Brooklyn. From Brooklyn I moved to 
Newtown, L. I., in April, 1881. In the latter 
part of the same month was taken ill with pleu- 
risy — was sick in bed for some time. After 
having recovered sufficiently to travel, went to 
Orange, N. J., and was examined by Dr. Sew- 
ard. He did not give me personally his opin- 
ion of my case, but said I needed change of 
air at once, and at his suggestion I went to the 
Catskills in June. In the mean time I had de- 
veloped a cough, with pain in lungs and side, 
with increasing weakness. Upon my arrival I 
seemed to pick up somewhat, till overexertion 
one day caused me to take to my bed for two 
weeks. After getting strong enough to walk, 
I started for home, and after remaining there 
only long enough to make preparations, set 
out for this place July 7, which I reached 8.30 
P.M. same day, terribly used up. I took up 
my quarters at a small boarding-house about 
40 rods from the shore of the lake. When I 
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left New York I weighed 129 pounds ; in five 
daySy after reaching this place ^ I gained 2, pounds, 
and kept gaining, and growing stronger every- 
day, so that in a week I could go up the hill 
from the lake to the house in five minutes, the 
same walk that required one-half an hour of time 
to accomplish. I slept in the house for a 
week, but did not sleep well, and the next week 
camped out in a pine grove, in a tent, and 
therefore I slept like a top, and rested well. 
I took no medicine whatever, as I had tried 
" Hydrated Cod-liver Oil " and it deprived me 
of all appetite. My appetite during the second 
week was fairly good. I took no regularly 
prescribed exercise, but walked quietly around 
and kept out-of-doors as much as possible. 
Stayed here till September i, and feeling so 
much better, thought I could safely go home 
and resume business. I went back to busi- 
ness October i, and after sticking to it two 
weeks was obliged to give it up, as all my old 
symptoms returned. Therefore, with wife and 
family, I returned to this place (Schroon Lake) 
on November i, 1881, and have lived here on 
a farm ever since. At the present writing I 
am feeling as well as ever I did in my life, and 
am quite tough. I sleep splendidly, can eat 
when working three good square meals a day, 
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and generally a little more later in the even- 
ing. I make it a rule not to keep in-doors» 
but am out in the coldest weather, either work- 
ing, fishing, or hunting. This place is a valley, 
and its air is pure, and laden with the health- 
giving properties of the pine, balsam, and 
spruce. The land is well drained and dry, and 
I have not, nor have my children, been sick 
since we have lived here. I go to New York 
every fall, but the air there does not agree 
with me, and I am glad to get back to Schroon 

Lake. 

Very respectfully, 

S. L. W. 
Dear Doctor: — I have visited almost all 

the health resorts of this country and of Eu- 
rope with the view to their proper apprecia- 
tion, and long ago arrived at the conclusion 
that a climate or locality should be adapted, 
like a remedy, to each individual case. The 
exhilarating air of the Genoese Reviera would, 
for example, not benefit a highly nervous or- 
ganization. But of course I need not partic- 
ularize to you, but would say of this region 
that selecting cases of apex pneumonia at the 
earliest moment for safe departure, and cases 
of fibroid phthisis not too far advanced,! have 
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had gratifying success in prolonging life and 
arresting disease. Bronchial catarrh and suf- 
focative bronchitis have been usually bene- 
fited. As you are aware, the region of the 
Adirondacks cannot be considered dry, al- 
though the frequent rains and mists are rap- 
idly dissipated. But the rarity of the atmos- 
phere, and its purity are invigorating, and I 
have, from careful observation, found its first 
effect to be stimulating to the mucous mem- 
brane of the air-passages. Sick and well alike 
find a tendency developed to excessive secre- 
tion from the naso-pharynx, of a more or less 
transitory character, and this in a fibroid phthi- 
sis gives relief. Change and pure air produce 
in addition their alterative action. The diffi- 
culty of access makes the region, however, not 
available for advanced cases, and these indeed 
should never be sent anywhere from home. 

Yours truly, 

Edgar Holden, M.D. 
MiLFORD, Conn., May 4, 1885. 

Dear Sir: — Naturally very healthful, but 
by close application to work (teaching), under 
exposure, and not a little carelessness, I con- 
tracted a severe cold on the lungs in Decem- 
ber, 1880, which developed into lung-fever, or 
9 
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a disease of that nature. This confined me to 
the house all winter, in fact until very mild 
weather. L. had no appetite. My cough was 
exceedingly distressing and my expectoration 
profuse. Other unfavorable symptoms showed 
themselves, and my friends began to fear a 
rapid decline. With the mild weather my 
strength in a measure returned, and by wear- 
ing a chamois jacket constantly I was enabled 
to go out. However, my cough was very 
troublesome, both night and day, and nothing 
I took seemed to help it. In July of that year 
I went to Northern Vermont (St. Albans), and 
stayed a short time, where I began to im- 
prove. 

The very first of August, I started for Blue 
Mountain Lake. I spent the entire month of 
August at the " Merwin Hotel." I remained 
most of the time out-of-doors, rowing on the 
lake, walking, sitting on the rocks, climbing 
the mountains, etc., — anything to be out-of- 
doors. I know my stay there was very bene- 
ficial to me. My cough did not leave me en- 
tirely, but the soreness in my lung decreased. 
I grew stronger, and coughed less. Naturally 
a light eater, my appetite there was almost 
without bounds. I would rise from the table, 
after having eaten very heartily, almost as hun- 
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gry as when I sat down. Everything tasted 
good. There seemed something in the very 
air that made one hungry. 

I slept well all the time I was there. My 
cough ceased to trouble me in the night, and 
finally, altogether ; the day I started for home, 
even though staying so short a time, I felt like 
a new person. I did not expect to be cured in 
one month of a disease so fastened upon me. 
My recovery hcis been gradual, but I am confi- 
dent my stay at Blue Mountain Lake started 
me on the road to health. Judging from what 
I saw while there, I incline to the opinion, that 
the greatest number of invalids who visit the 
mountains, do so as a last resort, and when 
their disease is too firmly seated to be perma- 
nently cured. To such, the journey there, and 
the absence of many home comforts while 
there, proves more of a drawback to recovery, 
than the bracing air can possibly prove of 
benefit. There is no question in my mind of 
the healthfulness of the Adirondack region, 
and of its power to restore to health, if tried 
in season. 

Respectfully yours, 

Mrs. H. D. S. 
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Colorado Springs, April gy 1885. 

Dear Sir: — My first trip to the Adiron- 
dack region, was in the latter part of August, 
1 88 1. My health at that time was poor; work 
and anxiety had caused me to have several 
hemorrhages during that summer. I had a 
pulse averaging about 100, considerable fever, 
no appetite, a cough, and was considerably re- 
duced in flesh. I first went to Blue Moun- 
tain Lake. I remained there only a short 
time, as my weakness increased instead of 
diminishing. From there I went to North 
River, and took up my quarters at D. Eld- 
ridge's. My improvement apparently began 
in the first twenty-four hours. I remained in 
this hotel till the middle of the following Oc- 
tober. When I left, my cough had ceased, 
fever left me, pulse was normal, appetite splen- 
did, weighed about ten pounds more than on 
arrival, and had gained in strength so man- 
ifestly, that a walk of five or ten miles was not 
tiresome to me. 

During the two succeeding summers, I re- 
peated this visit, for the reason that each win- 
ter I spent in Boston in business, reduced me 
to a feeble condition. In 1882 I remained at 
Mr. Eldridge's about six weeks, and in 1884, 
nearly three months. The improvement and 
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results of the first season were each year re- 
peated, and each fall I returned home com- 
paratively well. 

/ am certain I owe my life to my visits to this 
region^ and in this opinion I am confirmed by 
able lung specialists. 

I wish to say one word more about Mr. 
Eldridge's hotel at North River. A consump- 
tive depends upon wholesome, nourishing food, 
well prepared, and served in attractive style. 
If he attempts to build up his system on 
canned meat and vegetables, stale eggs, and 
watered milk, he makes a mistake. Mr. El- 
dridge provides the best of food and plenty of 
it. His rooms are pleasant, and the surround- 
ings of the house delightful. 

I sincerely recommend all persons suffering 
with weak lungs to give North River a careful 
trial, before they go any farther into the 
woods. 

Very truly, 

G. H. P. 

May 22, 1885. 

Dear Sir: — In reply to your inquiry, I 

would say that having been confined very 

closely to business for two years, my health 

broke down in the summer of 1880. I con- 
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tinued to attend to business, but irregularly. 
Early in October I commenced horse-back 
riding. This invigorated me. In the latter 
part of October I had a hemorrhage while in 
New York. I continued to attend to business 
until the first of February, 1881, when I was 
confined to my room because of weakness and 
night-sweats. The physician said that the up- 
per part of my right lung was consolidated, 
and advised me to go South as soon as pos- 
sible. I started as soon as I was able to sit 
up, (about the middle of February). I re- 
cuperated rapidly on the trip. I went to 
Eastman, Ga., and remained there six weeks- 
While there had a slight hemorrhage, and suf- 
fered considerably from prostration and gen- 
eral debility. The first of April I went to Al- 
bany, Ga., where the surroundings were very 
agreeable, and where I improved slightly. 
While there was induced to take " Rock and 
Rye." Previously had no cough, but after us- 
ing the ** Rock and Rye" a short time, com- 
menced to cough phlegm, which seemed to re- 
lieve my lungs, and in about a month my 
cough ceased. Returned North the middle of 
May, remaining in Orange until the middle of 
July, I then went to the Adirondacks, tak- 
ing boat to Troy, and from that point drove 
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to Lake Placid via Lake George and Schroon 
Lake. The drive occupied five days, during 
which I gained in strength rapidly, and my 
appetite was excellent. I remained in the 
hotel until August ist, then put up my tent 
and slept in it until the middle of September, 
taking my meals at the hotel. My appetite 
was good during my stay in the Adirondacks. 
About the middle of August I had a carbun- 
cle on each hand, which caused considerable 
pain. I "kept up," however, although I lost 
some three or four pounds, being reduced to 
119 pounds. After recovering from the car- 
buncles, I gained rapidly in weight and 
strength. About the middle of September 
I went to " Paul Smith's ** to see Dr. Loomis. 
He examined me and pronounced my right 
lung decidedly better, but advised me to re- 
main in the mountains for the winter. I pass- 
ed the winter at Lake Placid (except from 
December ist to middle of January). 

My health was uniformly good, my, health 
and weight increasing so rapidly that in the 
spring I weighed 136 pounds. I found abun- 
dant out-door exercise in attending to my 
horse, and in driving, although the mercury 
was often quite low, yet the air being so dry 
and invigorating, we were as comfortable in 
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our usual clothing, as we would have been 
in New York, with a temperature fifteen to 
twenty degrees higher. The mercurj'-, the 
coldest morning, was 36° below zero, and the 
most severe day, was one during which the 
mercury did not rise to a point higher than 18° 
above zero. I returned to New York in May, 
1882, and boarded in North Caldwell, about 
five miles distant from the depot, which gave 
me a ten miles ride every day. My catarrh be- 
came very troublesome, and seriously impaired 
my health. You no doubt remember the six 
months* treatment I received at your hands. 
This relieved me greatly, but I have never 
been entirely free from catarrh since. During 
that summer in North Caldwell, and the next 
one in Verona, I slept in a tent, and have been 
able to attend to business regularly. I find 
that I have been gaining strength and health 
steadily ever since. I am now in Orange, and 
expect to be able to remain here, relying on 
regular borse-back riding to keep me in good 
health. 

Sincerely your friend, 

J. N. W. 
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120 Broadway, N. Y., 

March 20, 1885. 

Dear Sir : — My own experience, and that 
of many of my friends, is that there is no place 
within easy travelling distance of New York 
City, which has so many attractions for the in- 
valid, and gives so much promise of benefit to 
sufferers from bronchial or other lung diseases. 

I have been to Keene Valley every summer 
since 1876, except 1882, when I visited Blue 
Mountain Lake, and am looking forward 
eagerly to the time when we shall go there 
again in June of this year. 

I have at various times, stayed for some 
length of time at the Thousand Islands, Lake 
George, Canada, the White Mountains, the 
Green Mountains, and other places, but I have 
found no place which suits me so well as 
Keene Valley. Although neither myself nor 
any member of my family has ever been an 
invalid, and we go to the Adirondacks, mainly 
because we like that resort better than any 
other, yet my wife and myself have been 
troubled more or less for some years with a 
slight bronchitis, and our experience has been 
that the attacks have always disappeared 
almost upon our arrival in the mountainSy and 
that we are never troubled while there. Our 
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little child, now two years old, has also been 
benefited in the same way. She passed her 
second summer, generally considered the most 
trying period of a child's life, in Keene Valley, 
and gained flesh and strength from the first to 
the last moment of her stay there, although 
cutting teeth during most of the time. Before 
leaving New York she was quite ill, but the 
first night of her stay there she slept the whole 
night through, and continued this, which was 
the first time she had ever done such a thing. 
We ascribed this to the bracing air. I have 
noticed like effects in adults, and as for appe- 
tite, I should characterize it in most people as 
voracious — people eat articles there with avid- 
ity, — which here they would not touch. Of 
course there is a question whether the active 
exercise of a mountain life, does not have a 
large influence in bringing about the increased 
appetite, and the peaceful and profound slum- 
ber. Yet I think the mountain air has the 
greatest influence; it at least induces the in- 
clination to the exercise, and makes it easier 
to do what here would be burdensome. 

We generally go up in July, and stay until 
October. Last autumn I took a trip to the 
mountains about November first, and found 
that a severe cold which I had here before I 
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left, almost disappeared while I was there, 
although I spent my time in the open air in a 
way that would probably have " laid me up" if 
I had been here. We have always boarded 
while there, at one or the other of the boarding- 
houses, except for a period of a week or so, 
every year, when we went " into camp." My 
experience has been, that greater benefit would 
result from a stay in camp than in a house. 
Hereafter we expect to live in our own house, 
now being finished near the residence of Dr. 
Charles Laight. I have never known of any 
of the visitors at Keene Valley having fever of 

any kind. 

Respectfully, 

F. H. C. 

ScRANTON, Pa., April 2dt, 1885. 
My Dear Doctor : — It is a pleasure, I as- 
sure you, to write to you my views and beliefs 
on the subject of the Adirondacks. I have 
been so long an enthusiastic lover of the at- 
tractions of the North Woods, and such a 
very firm and cordial believer in the wonderful 
healthfulness and curative powers of its atmos- 
phere, that any praise from me is at all events 
not half-hearted. Four years ago, after an ex- 
cessively hot day in the city, during which I 
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had been out in the sun most of the time, I 
returned home to my room in 58th Street, in 
a perspiration, and perfectly regardless of all 
laws of health, and common sense, drew a 
bath-tub full of cold water, plunged in, and 
remained in it probably twenty minutes or 
more. Of course a chill followed, then fever, 
and finally an attack of pleurisy and pneu- 
monia. 

I had been in the ** woods ** so often when in 
health, I knew if I could endure the fatigue 
of the trip, I would be much benefited by 
another trip to this region. It seems almost 
impossible and incredulous, that although 
when I left New York I was so weak and ill 
that I could hardly walk across my room, I 
had not been in the woods more than three or 
four daySy before I walked over a three-mile 
" carry" with a kettle of potatoes in one hand, 
and a shot-gun in the other, and went into 
open camp. In my condition had I stayed out 
in the night air in New York, I would proba- 
bly have caught my ** death of cold ; ** yet, four 
or five days after, I slept on the ground in an 
open camp, rolled up in a blanket on hemlock 
boughs, with my boots for a pillow. My im- 
pressions are, and my advice would be, for a 
patient to stay a whole year in the woods. I 
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think the greatest benefit is to be derived 
from being in the woods in early spring, when 
the pine, hemlock, and balsam, first begin to 
bud out. I am told that at that time the 
atmosphere is especially sweet and healing. 
The fresh, pure, medicinal air of the Adiron- 
dacks is the best medicine in the world. 

Very truly, 

L. C. F. 

Saranac Lake, April 10, 1885. 

Dear Sir : — I came here seven years ago, 
in a very precarious state of health. I had all 
the symptoms of advancing consumption, and 
Dr. E. L. Trudeau found partial consolidation 
of the top of one lung, also extensive disease 
and beginning softening of the other lung. I 
had fever daily, loss of strength and appetite, 
profuse expectoration, and was so weak as to 
be confined to my bed for weeks at a time. 

Camping was at once advised, and improve- 
ment of a fitful character began very soon. 

To give you an idea of my state of health 
at this time, all I need to say is, that the jour- 
ney to my camp from Saranac Lake Village, 
(14 miles) was for two seasons accomplished 
on an improvised bed, as I was too weak to 
sit up. 
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For the past three years I can say I have 
felt very well, unable to do as much as I used 
to do in health, but I have no fever or other 
symptom of my old trouble, except a slight 
cough, which occasionally almost entirely dis- 
appears. 

During these years I have been able to ac- 
complish a good deal of work, requiring some- 
thing of mental and physical vigor, and have 
felt all the better for it. 

Last fall a visit to New York for six weeks, 
was followed by a return of some of my old 
symptoms, but I am again feeling well. I 
have, however, by no means been the only one 
to derive benefit here, as for eight years many 
have come for their health. Every winter 
fifty to seventy-five persons remain at Saranac 
Lake Village, and scatter during the summer 
to their various camps. 

So successful has the air of this region been 
as a remedial agent, that an attempt has been 
made to extend its benefit to persons of mod- 
erate means, by the erection of ** cottage hos- 
pitals ** — each cottage to shelter two patients. 

Very respectfully, 

D. W. R. 
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Hartford, Conn., May 14, 1885. 

Dear Sir : — Fourteen years ago this spring, 
I had a severe attack of bronchitis which re- 
fused to yield to medical treatment. I had an 
incessant cough, my throat was in a very bad 
condition, granulation having begun there, and 
I was very much weakened by night-sweats, 
which could not be checked. To walk a mile 
nearly exhausted my strength. In this condi- 
tion I went to Keene Valley about the first 
of August. I had not been there three days 
before the night-sweats stopped entirely ; but 
the air of the valley was often damp and full 
of fog, and my cough did not grow less. I 
concluded that Keene Valley was not the 
place for me, and after a few days I went to 
North Elba. There I found the air delightful, 
dry, and clear, and my improvement was rapid. 
I staid at Bleim's, living out-of-doors by day. 
I do not believe that rough camping is the 
thing for a sick man. I soon improved so 
much, that a walk of four or five miles was but 
pleasant exercise, and a fishing tramp of three 
or four hours was a real luxury. I remained 
at North Elba more than a month, and when 
I left, it was^ by the way of the Indian Pass. 
The first day's tramp was from Bleim's to 
Hunter's, the next to the foot of Mt. Marcy, 
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and the third over Marcy to the Ausable 
Ponds. The night which I spent there was 
cold, with a heavy frost, and I took cold and 
stirred up my old cough again ; but aside from 
that, I was in better condition at the end of 
the trip than when I began it. 

I was greatly benefited by my stay at North 
Elba, but I cannot give all the credit to the 
mountain air. In fact, I am inclined to give 
more credit to another thing. One morning, 
soon after I went to " Bleim's," there stood by 
my plate, when I sat down to breakfast, a 
tumblerful of thick fresh cream, and there one 
continued to appear at each meal, as long as I 
remained. I drank it with relish, and I believe 
that it did me more good than anything else 
during my stay at North Elba. I afterward 
discovered that I was indebted for the cream 
to Mrs. Twichell, who with her husband and 
family was boarding at the same house, and 
suggested to our landlady the furnishing of it. 

I shall always feel that I owe her much — 
perhaps my life. 

An incident which occurred at Westport, as 
I was on my way out from the mountains, will 
give you an idea of my improvement in the 
six weeks I was there. As I stood on the 
dock waiting for the boat for Whitehall, I saw 
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a man whom I had met at Keene Valley when 

I first went there. I spoke to him, but he did 

not recognize me at first ; when he did, " Why,'* 

said he, "when I saw you six weeks ago I 

thought you had a through ticket. You have 

changed so I did not know you ! '* Well, if 

my ticket was a through one, I have had a 

long stop-over. I see no reason why I should 

not live twenty years yet. 

Yours truly, 

J. W. 
New York, March 25, 1885. 

My Dear Sir: — While I am an enthusiast 
on trout fishing, and time my visits to the 
woods when fishing is at its best, my chief ob- 
ject there is for the benefit of my health. I 
do not consider myself an invalid, but for 
some years have suffered more or less with a 
delicate throat, and a fear that it might lead 
to lung difficulty. This fact, together with 
the closest application to my business for ten 
months of each year, has sent me to the Adi- 
rondacks each year, with the firm belief that in 
no other way, or place, could I derive so much 
benefit. As the time approaches for my yearly 
visit, I count the weeks and days, knowing 

that the dry and bracing air, impregnated as it 
10 
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IS with the hemlock and balsam, will soothe 
the tender throat, and that the out-door life 
and exercise, together with the hearty appetite 
which is sure to follow, will soon make me 
feel like a new man. 

Improvement is manifest almost from the 
beginning of my visit, and my appetite keeps 
uniformly good. My average weight is about 
127 pounds, but frequently in the spring will 
run down to about 122 pounds. 

I have usually gained from seven to ten 
pounds each year, weighing about 132 when I 
leave the woods. Formerly I was in the habit 
of " camping out " for the greater portion of 
my stay (which I believe to be most benefi- 
cial), but for the past few years have taken my 
family with me, and have made my headquar- 
ters at the Prospect House at the head of the 
Upper Saranac Lake. 

During my various visits there I have met 
many invalids who have derived lasting bene, 
fit. I have induced a good many friends to 
go there, and in every case have found their 
experience to be most satisfactory. Loving 
the woods as I do, and with an abounding faith 
in their health-giving properties, it gives me 
pleasure to add my testimony to that of 
others. Respectfully, 

C. G. A. 
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>^ New YoKKy/u/y 27, 1885. 

My Dear Doctor: — The following is a 
history of a case of pulmonary phthisis, and 
is interesting because it shows how greatly a 
**bad case" may be benefited by the Adiron- 
dack Mountain air. 

The patient stayed in New York during and 
after repeated pulmonary hemorrhages. He 
went South and grew rapidly worse, and when 
unable to go up stairs, with nightly sweats, 
constant cough, wasting rapidly, and still suf- 
fering from hemorrhages, was taken to the 
Adirondacks (Keene Valley). Here,, and in 
Au Sable Forks he stayed about nine months,- 
gaining in a most remarkable manner. He 
became fat and heavy, and a// his symptoms 
were relieved or removed. He returned to 
New York, and there developed empyema, 
from which he suffered greatly, although he at- 
tended to his business after he had recovered 
from the first depressing effects of the disease. 
He spent the summer and winter in New 
York and vicinity, and he rapidly lost ground. 
He returned to Au Sable Forks in April, 1884, 
with pus still oozing from his pleural cavity. 
Again his strength rapidly improved ; again 
his strength, weight, and flesh returned, and 
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he seemed to have another chance for his life, 
when he suddenly died of apoplexy. 

Fraternally, 

A. W. F. 

Dr. S. A. Ward, of Albany, N. Y., writes as 
follows : 

I have spent a part of each summer for the 
past six years in the region of the Saranac 
Lakes, and am satisfied that cases of catarrhal 
phthisis, if sent early, derive as much benefit 
from the climate as from any I know of. 
There are two noteworthy cases (those of Dr. 
T. and Mr. D. W. R.) who were so weak on 
reaching their destination that they could not 
walk at all, who are now able to walk five 
miles at a time, and join with zest and pleasure 
in various out-door sports of rather laborious 
kinds. Although one of these gentlemen has 
been in the woods for eight or nine years, and 
the other only a year or two less, neither of 
them can visit New York for more than two 
or three weeks at a time, without suffering se- 
riously from the change of ain 
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Germanto WN Ave. , 
Philadelphia, 

May 20, 1885. 
Dear Doctor: — My observation of cases 
has produced a strong feeling of conviction, 
that the locality, (Adirondack region), is of 
very great value to patients suffering with the 
more chronic forms of phthisis. A patient 
whom I sent there a year ago, has made most 
marked and unexpected improvement. 

I have also sent cases of malarial poisoning 
there, which have been very much benefited. 

Very truly, 

W. R. DUNTON, M.D. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

GENERAL IMPROVEMENT — ** HAY-FEVER.** 

14 East 37TH St., N. Y., 
July 6, 1885. 
My Dear Sir : It is always a pleasure to me 
to think, or speak, or write of the Adirondacks. 
There is a personal flavor in my love for these 
mountains and lakes, among which so many of 
my happiest hours have been passed. They 
seem to me almost like living friends, and the 
more I know them the better I like them. 
There are certain people in the world, whose 
society brings health and vigor, and a clearer 
tone to the soul. And so there are certain re- 
gions of country where the atmosphere seems 
to be surcharged with life^ and the physical 
powers renew themselves as if by magic. In 
the course of many wanderings on foot in Scot- 
land, Switzerland, Germany, and America, I 
have never found a place where a knapsack 
weighed lighter, or plain fare had a better rel- 
ish, or the simple pleasure of breathing was 
greater than in the Adirondacks. It may be 
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because the air is filled with the fragrance of 
pine and balsam ; it may be because the lati- 
tude and longitude strike a fortunate balance 
with the elevation above the sea-level ; it may 
be because the water of the springs is so like 
the Chevaher Bayard in being " without re- 
proach ** ; — you learned physicians may assign 
any cause you please, — but the fact remains 
unquestionable that if a man can be well any- 
where, he can be better in the Adirondacks. 

Of course there are mud-holes and " slews," 
beside which one ought not to camp ; and 
those who persist in doing so, will be injured 
rather than benefited. But for the foolish 
there is no sanitarium this side of Paradise. 
And those who have wisdom enough to pitch 
their tents in a good place (or to sleep under 
a roof if they are very delicate), and health 
enough left in them for nature to take hold of, 
will in all probability have reason to be glad if 
they try the Adirondacks. But let me add a 
word or two of advice, which is none the less 
kindly meant, because it is plainly put : — 

1. If you are an invalid don't go to the Adi- 
rondacks without consulting your physician. 

2. If you are delicate and luxurious in your 
tastes, don't try to push far into the wilderness. 
You will not enjoy it yourself, and you will 
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mar the enjoyment of others. Stay in the 
borders of the land, in the region of the large 
hotels. The air is just as good, and the beds 
are more comfortable. It is folly to force your- 
self into " roughing it," when you honestly pre- 
fer it " smooth.** 

3. If you are a physician and an honest man, 
don't send anybody into the woods to die. 
There has been too much of this in the past. 

There are no miracles in the Adirondacks. 
Candor is the truest kindness. Spare your 
patients the misery of false hopes, and their 
friends the anguish of that long and weary 
ride over the rough roads, with the narrow 
pine box on the wagon. The wilderness is 
not a pleasant place to die in ; — but to live 

in, — EARTH HAS NO BETTER. 

My own interest in the Adirondacks is not 
that of the invalid, but of that of the man 
with an overworked brain-seeking rest, and an 
underworked fishing-rod seeking recreation^ 
And I can never be grateful enough that God 
has made this part of the country, beyond all 
question, and that the devil has not yet been 
able to spoil it. 

Respectfully, 
Henry J. Vandyke, Jr. 
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Dear Sir: — My first visit to the Adiron- 
dacks was made in 1856. Our party consisted 
of five, two of them being guides. We went 
through from Lake Pleasant to the Lower 
Saranac, on the way, passing through all the 
lakes that have since become famous, and are 
now yearly crowded with fashionable tourists, 
Blue Mountain, Utowana, Raquette, Forked 
and Long Lake. There was a single house at 
Blue Mountain Lake, and one on the carry 
between Raquette and Forked Lake ; all the 
remainder of the way from Cedar River to 
Long Lake, was without a habitation. Subse- 
quent visits, numbering a dozen to fifteen, the 
last being in 1882, were passed in the region 
between Lake Pleasant and Indian Lake. 
This locality was chosen because it was more 
easily reached than those farther north. There 
are ten or twelve lakes within a circle of 
twenty miles in diameter. All of them afford 
good camping-grounds, and until recently con- 
tained sufficient fish and game, to satisfy those 
who were content with what they could use. 
This region varies between 1 500 and 2000 feet 
above tide-water, which in my case seemed to 
be the most suitable elevation. 

Seasons. — I have visited in all seasons from 
June to November, as the circumstances of a 
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busy life would permit. I prefer, however, 
August and September. Before August the 
black flies are troublesome^ a constant and vig- 
orous pest, which will easily prevent one-half 
the benefit one might derive. After September 
the nights become too cool for camping, at 
least for those accustomed to warm houses and 
city life. Besides, fishing closes on the first of 
September, and hunting begins, and an outing 
that includes a portion of each month, allows a 
mingling of both pastimes. To those who do 
not engage in either of these pleasures, and 
who care not for pests, but depend upon the 
pure and cool air for any benefit expected, every 
portion of the summer is delightful. But some 
pastime that will pleasantly occupy the mind 
is necessary, in order to obtain the full physical 
benefit of an outing anywhere. 

Physical Condition, — I have never gone into 
the woods for the mere pleasure of it, but al- 
ways in search of health, when rest or recuper- 
ation was needed. On the first visit, I was 
slowly recovering from the effects of "bilious 
fever;" at other times when suffering from the 
enervating influences of a southern climate. 
This last produces a condition that will test the 
qualities of the most bracing atmosphere to 
counteract. Imagine a degree of lassitude that 
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makes it a weariness to breathe ; when exertion, 
mental or physical, is an impossibility. Lan- 
guid, sleepless and without appetite, the blood 
seems to creep, instead of course through the 
veins. The dream of happiness is rest, but the 
most vivid imagination, and the most expressive 
language will fall far short of presenting the 
reality. At other times I have gone when 
worn out with overwork, always when body, or 
mind, or both, needed toning up and invigo- 
rating. 

Stay, — The length of time spent in the woods 
has varied from two weeks to two months, be- 
ing governed by two very potent things, the 
time and the money that could be spared. 
The earlier visits were always passed in camp- 
ing. The appetite seems sharper, and the sleep 
sounder and more refreshing in a new and well 
ordered camp than elsewhere. We depended 
on the rod and gun for food, excepting bread 
and potatoes, so that the change in living was 
complete, and considerable exercise a necessity. 
But in later years guides have built log houses, 
and small farmers have settled not far from 
many of the lakes, and though their rooms are 
neither so fresh or clean as a new camp, and 
the change from home life is far less complete, 
still there are other advantages that compen- 
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sate. There is milk to be obtained, sometimes 
vegetables, and in rainy weather, a dry and 
warm room and bed, as the winds and rains 
make their home in the North Woods. 

Results, — The results in my case were always 
most satisfactory, in some instances almost 
magical. Often on the first day out, a walk of 
half a mile would produce weariness. At the 
end of a week, ten miles could be done with 
less fatigue. Twenty years ago, the lakes men- 
tioned, were surrounded with a heavy growth 
of spruce, pine, and hemlock, and all the water- 
courses were bordered with them. Before the 
lumber-men had cleared these off, the benefi- 
cial effects were most marked. Since the clear- 
ing process and the damming up of the lakes, 
the good effects are much less marked. In the 
earlier days, three or four weeks would not 
only reinvigorate the most worn-out member 
of the party, but would supply a stock of health 
and vigor that would last through the following 
winter. Later outings have not produced as 
well-marked effects. Much is doubtless due to 
advancing years, but the wholesale destruction 
of the pine, and hemlock, and fir, has had 
something to do with it, and life in houses is 
not so invigorating as life in camp ; and since 
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the greater scarcity of fish and game, the change 
in food has not been so complete. 

Suggestions, — If my advice were asked, I 
would say an outing in any portion of the Adi- 
rondacks would certainly be beneficial to those 
who are overworked, or nervously prostrated, 
or convalescing, or whose lungs are weak. Dif- 
ferent elevations are required by different indi- 
viduals, and conditions. I presume experience 
alone will enable one to select the proper eleva- 
tion, and the best locality in their own case, 
and magical effects should not be expected by 
any one. Invalids should remember that they 
will not be restored from a condition of ill 
health it has taken years to induce, in a single 
month, nor can persons delicately housed and 
cared for the greater portion of the year, ex- 
pose themselves to rain and cold with impunity. 
Care should be taken about the food. Stale 
canned vegetables and tough meats, even on 
the highest of the Adirondack Mountains, will 
not be as nutritious as the same articles fresh 
and tender at home. The air will do much, 
but not everything. Unfortunately, Boniface 
often thinks the tourist should be satisfied 
with the pure air and invigorating breezes, and 
accept without a murmur any food presented. 
Undoubtedly the hunter's camp with game 
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food and simple hunter's cookery, was better 
for the invalid than the majority of the present 
houses of entertainment. When the State 
shall have gained possession of this region, and 
the conifers have grown again, and the food 
drawn from the streams and mountains dis- 
places the abomination of canned goods, and 
the greater abomination of bad cooking, there 
will probably be no region in the country that 
will surpass the north woods as a sanitarium. 

Very truly yours, 

T. G. Wall. 

New York, July 6, 1885. 
My Dear Doctor Stickler:— My first 

visit to the Adirondack region was made fif- 
teen years ago (I think). I had been spend- 
ing the summer in the White Mountains, and 
felt a desire to visit the " wilderness " of 
which I had so frequently heard. By appoint- 
ment, I met a friend at Keesville, and we went 
to Peru by wagon, to Au Sable Forks by rail, 
and by wagon again to Wilmington, a dilapi- 
dated-looking little village, beautifully situated 
at the foot of Whiteface Mountain, where we 
spent a quiet and worshipful Sabbath among 
its honest and hospitable residents. 

The village is on the eastern side of White- 
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face. We afterward saw this grand old soli- 
tary peak from every point of the compass, 
and learned to look upon it as a familiar and 
indispensable feature of every view in this re- 
gion. On Monday morning we engaged a 
farmer to carry us to Martin's. I cannot now 
recall my emotions on this first ride through 
Wilmington Notch, a pass between one of the 
spurs of Whiteface and the towering rocky 
cliff opposite. I have since looked with ad- 
miration and awe upon its high, precipitous 
and frowning walls, but the first view, although 
not the best, had something in it peculiar, and 
never to be repeated. Well do I remember 
the almost overwhelming effect of my first 
view of Lake Placid with its incomparable sur- 
roundings. We stood upon the ridge separat- 
ing it from Mirror Lake, and looked eastwardly 
over its placid waters bordered by high wooded 
islands on the left, (hiding the northern half of 
the lake), and the forest hills of the mainland 
on the right to the opposite end, five miles 
away from which, rises in mighty grandeur, 
the massive form of Whiteface, rearing its beau- 
tiful head more than 5000 feet above tide, 
water. The exquisite delight of that moment 
cannot be revealed by words. How much 
nearer we seemed to the great Creator than 
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when pursuing the prosaic round of town 
duties and pleasure. I believe Agassiz has 
said, he never saw a more beautiful view, 
not even in Switzerland. But we were com- 
pelled to pass on, as I doubt not you wish me 
to do. We went to " Martin's,** and with a 
young guide went through the Lower Saranac, 
Round Lake, and Upper Saranac to the Pros- 
pect House, from which a beautiful view to 
the south and south-east is obtained. Here 
we found a conveyance to take us " out of the 
wilderness *' by way of Bloomingdale, Martin's 
and Elizabethtown. When I left the White 
Mountains, I felt that I had not gained the 
benefit that I had anticipated, but no languor 
or fatigue could resist the exhilarating air and 
delightful scenery of the Adirondacks. 

My next visit made, was after a winter 
spent in Florida, seeking relief from nervous 
depression, brought on by prolonged, exhaust- 
ive, and perplexing labor. I returned from 
Florida in May, still depressed and greatly 
discouraged, but a summer in the woods and 
on the lakes of the Adirondacks had an effect 
almost magical, and in the autumn I was ready 
for work again, and although for a year or two 
I frequently felt apprehensive of a recurrence 
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of the former illness, and although I did some- 
times suffer for short periods, my health, by 
the help of summer visits to these, and to the 
White Mountains, has steadily and surely im- 
proved, and during the last two years I have 
not been kept from work a single day by ill- 
ness, and I seem to be now in better health 
than ever before. 

My visits to the North Woods have been, 
more recently, by way of Blue Mountain Lake, 
where I have sojourned, and from which I 
have visited other parts of the region. Often 
have I gone through the " chain of lakes " and 
rivers that connects Blue Mountain Lake with 
the Saranacs, and no tongue or pen can de- 
scribe the intense delight or wondrous exhil- 
aration produced by the tonic air, the unique 
scenery, the magic motion of the fairy boats as 
they skim lightly over the surface of the beau- 
teous lakes, impelled by the strong and tawny 
arms of the faithful guides, and the walks over 
the carries through the silent, fragrant, ma- 
jestic woods. 

Can pleasures so wholesome, communion 

with Nature and Nature's God, and rest so 

thorough and so enjoyable, fail to act through 

the spiritual and intellectual being upon the 
iz 
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physical organism, and infuse into it new vigor 
and new life ? 

Sincerely your friend, 

E. P. Pitcher. 

MiDDLETOWN, CONN., 

April 26, 1885. 
My Dear Friend: — When I went to the 
Adirondacks I was troubled with insomnia, 
dyspepsia, and the train of ills that accom- 
pany severe nervous trouble caused by over- 
work. As to the latter, I certainly was won- 
derfully helped by tarrying at " Merwin's" (at 
Blue Mountain Lake). In particular, the ef- 
fect of my first visit was fairly magical upon 
the dyspepsia, which was of the duodenal 
type, and therefore very distressing. I had 
been at the '* Overlook Hotel " in the Cats- 
kills for a fortnight, suffering severely, and 
gaining not even partial relief. When I went 
to the Adirondacks, the pain ceased at once 
upon my arrival at " Merwin*s," and has never 
returned. That was nearly seven years ago. 
Seward, whom you may remember as a lad 
of eleven years, when we met you on our 
second visit during the next summer (1879), 
was with me. He had been so greatly troubled 
by a catarrhal affection, that had not yielded 
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to careful and thorough ordinary treatment 
and medication, that I had become very anx- 
ious about him. Under the direction of our 
family physician, I had for months painted 
his throat once in four days, and he had taken 
miidicine daily as prescribed. But the diffi- 
culty showed little, if any, sign of yielding. 
In about a fortnight after our arrival in the 
Adirondacks, he had improved so much, that 
the treatment ordered was discontinued, and 
at the end of our sojourn of seven weeks in 
that wonderful atmosphere, he was substan- 
tially well, and has remained almost wholly 
free from the affection to this date. He is 
now probably as rugged a lad of seventeen as 
you see anywhere. 

Respectfully, 

O. Vincent Coffin. 

Dear Sir: — In the summer of 1851 I was 
so exhausted by school-work, that I was able 
to take but a single short walk in a day. I 
was spending the vacation in this discourag- 
ing way, when a friend invited me to join him 
in a trip to the Adirondacks. The journey 
by rail was hard to me, and the wagon-ride 
harder; but the fresh air made amends; so 
that on arriving at our destination we were 
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badly tired and shaken, but not worn out. 
The next day we were ready for business; — 
doing as others did, — we waded in the deep, 
swift current to haul our boat to a pond of 
higher level : we slept in our own home, or 
found one in the woods, built by lumbermen 
years before, and forsaken. When Sunday 
came we had time for rest, nothing rougher 
happening to us than the quiet gliding over 
Long Lake to the school-house, where we at- 
tended worship. 

I gained strength from the first. On Thurs- 
day of the second week, I pulled an oar with- 
out harm for fifteen miles. The next day I 
carried my own baggage twenty-six miles, 
mostly in the woods, and at sunset reached 
Boonville on the south-west side of the woods. 
On the next day I came by rail to my home in 
Newark, N. J., having been absent from my 
own door thirty-six hours less than two weeks. 
This result was remarkable, even for the Ad- 
irondacks ; but on two other seasons of later 
date, I found great advantage to my health by 
visiting that country. These later experiences 
would be worthy of a definite recital, were 
they not overshadowed by the more remarka- 
ble results in the year 1857. 

Teacher. 
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Newark, N. J. 

Dear Sir : — Miss C , a teacher, had suf- 
fered for nearly a year from nervous prostra- 
tion, induced by overwork ; but continuing in 
her school, a fever set . in, which after some 
weeks, confined her to her bed. 

After lying in this condition over two weeks, 
and still unable to walk, she went with my 
family to Blue Mountain Lake. 

Here recovery began at once, appetite and 
sleep returning, and strength increasing rap- 
idly. . 

In a few days she walked about freely ; in a 
few weeks all traces of disease had left her. 

At the end of two months, she returned to 
her home in vigorous health. 

Very truly yours, 

S. A. F. 

Elizabeth, N. J., 

June 25, -1885. 
Dear Sir : — I have been in the habit of go- 
ing to the Adirondacks for the last twenty- 
three years. I go to them for health and re- 
cuperation, for rest and good sleep, for exer- 
cise and good appetite, and I have never yet 
failed to receive that which I sought. I have 
gone in with friends, professional and business 
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men, who were well nigh '* used up," and after 
a stay in the mountains of thirty or sixty days, 
return with all the freshness and vigor of 
youth. My old guide was Sou Weatherbee, 
a famous woodsman, hunter and fisherman. 
For nearly twenty years he was employed 
as the chief guide of a celebrated physician 
of Philadelphia, who, having consumption, 
was obliged to resort to the North Woods 
every summer. Sou's account was about like 
this : " Every year the doctor goes into the 
woods. He is brought here and carried in by 
us on a cuirass stretcher. He is so sick he 
can't walk any distance. We build a shanty 
of spruce bark for him, and make him a bed 
of balsam boughs. Well, after being in camp 
a week he will begin to walk a little. Every 
day he grows stronger, and at last, in Septem- 
ber, instead of being carried out, he actually 
would carry on his shoulders my boat, weigh- 
ing sixty pounds. Then he would go to Phil- 
adelphia and work along for about nine 
months, and then come up here to me, stay 
three months, and go home, not well, nor 
cured, but with strength enough to enable 
him to ''pull through" for another nine 
months, and this he has kept up for nearly 
twenty years. He has told me again and 
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again that the Adirondack^ had saved his life, 
and I know they had/* 

I have no doubt but that Sou told me the 
truth, for I know of many incidents similar to 
it in many respects. 

One day about ten years ago, being mounted 
on the top of a Concord stage on my way out 
from Blue Mountain Lake, I had as my com- 
panion a pleasant gentleman from New York 
City, a physician. He had spent six weeks in 
the Adirondacks, and was returning a well man. 
He had, some two months previous to that, 
suddenly lost the power to write a letter. His 
will-power was gone. He tried to add a column 
of six figures and could not ; indeed, he was so 
thoroughly exhausted and run down, that he 
had no control over his mind. He could not 
sleep and his appetite failed him. He was 
advised to camp out on the Raquette. He did 
so, and in six weeks was returning to his home 
and his practice a new man. 

I have this last week returned from Edring- 
ton Park, on the westerly slope of the Adiron- 
dacks, with several gentlemen who went with 
me to catch trout in the Salmon River. One 
of them, a professional man, who had been 
greatly overworked, said several times as our 
horses climbed over the hills, going further 
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and further into the woods, "Oh, this air! 
every breath strengthens me, it's exhilarating, 
like champagne." Of course we look at things 
from various standpoints, but for me I can 
truthfully say there is no place on the face 
of the earth like our Adirondacks, for health, 
strength, vigor, appetite and sleep. 

I have gone to the Salmon River on the 
westerly spur of the Adirondacks, worn out,, 
and tired out with the duties of my profes- 
sional life. In two days I feel like another 
person, and in one week am like "a boy 
again." 

I was so thoroughly impressed with the 
belief in Adirondack air and rest, and all 
that life in the North Woods imply, that I 
purchased quite a tract of land on the Salmon 
River, and thither I resort every year for a 
two-months' visit. I enjoy it as I enjoy 
nothing else. I look forward to it during 
the winter and spring months, and long for 
the time to come when I can bid good-by 
to business, and with basket and rod enjoy 
the air, scenery and fishing at Edrington. 

Respectfully, 

John Davidson. 
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Elizabeth, N. J. 
Dear Sir : — I have been for some years 
in the habit of spending my August vacation 
in the Adirondacks. No place that I have 
visited so rapidly tones up and invigorates 
my system, worn and exhausted with the 
year's work. In 1883 I went to Big Tupper 
Lake with a poor appetite, and troubled with 
insomnia. In a short time I could sleep well, 
and eat as only an Adirondack hunter can. 
I have been in various other parts of the 
famous wilderness, and always with good re- 
cuperative results. 

Respectfully, 

J. C. Allen. 

New York, Aprily 1885. 
Dear Sir : — Having had epiliptiform attacks, 
and being seriously overworked, I concluded 
to seek rest and recuperation in the Adiron- 
dacks. I accordingly went to Blue Mountain 
Lake early in July, and remained three months. 
The only difference I felt in the air, was that 
it was dry, and had a clean taste. My appetite 
improved. I slept well. Before going to the 
woods I had frequent headaches, which were 
so common that I scarcely felt like myself 
without them; this troublesome and distress- 
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ing condition almost entirely left me, and 

very rarely returns even at this time. My 

exercise was confined to sailing about on 

the lakes, walking, playing with photography, 

and having a good time generally. I am now 

feeling better than I have for several years, 

though I never considered myself ill until the 

above-named epiliptiform attack occurred in 

Feb., 1884. 

Very truly, 

E. B. 

Orange, N. J., 

June 19, 1885. 

Dear Doctor : — My experience in the Ad- 
irondacks I recall as follows : 

Left home, nervously tired, under some loss 
of the desirable gifts of hearty eating and 
sound sleeping. Arrived at a log hotel in the 
wilderness, whose aspect was comfortless ; sat 
down to an unattractive supper; retired to 
a hard bed on a garret floor (the only accom- 
modation remaining) ; slept brokenly, as did 
the two others in the same room ; came down 
to an unsatisfactory breakfast, whose chief 
fault was that nothing seemed dainty, or well 
prepared, or properly served ; began to en- 
quire as to the hour when the next convey- 
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ance would start, by which I could forsake 
the place. Found it not convenient to start 
instantly; decided to wait a few days. At 
the end of the third day, found all food of 
every kind to be dainty, well prepared, and 
duly served (except that two waiters could 
not bring it to me fast enough); was led 
almost to contemplate eating the plate and 
tablecloth ; dropped into bed at about nine 
o'clock, and into an eight-hours* sleep, like 
a child tired of play. 

After some weeks of this, concluded that 
for worn nerves the Adirondack region is a 
medicine. 

Returned, bringing home a semi-invalid 
member of my family much improved : we 
thought we could trace the good effects till 
near the Christmas time. 

This experience was some years ago. I fear 
the place has degenerated. I am told of splen- 
did hotels with excellent table, steam heat, 
electric light, delicious music from a band. I 
judge, however, that one might endure these 
things and still get some good from the Adi- 
rondacks, with their vital air, and their wild 
and solemn beauty. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Richard G. Green. 
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Elizabeth, N. J. 
March 24, 1885. 
Dear Sir : — I visited the Adirondacks for 
ten or twelve years every summer, seeking rest 
and recuperation, and always found both to a 
greater degree than I could anywhere else. I 
made my camp generally on the Raquette, or 
in the vicinity of Long Lake. It was my cus- 
tom to spend the month of August in the 
woods. I never had any fever or other illness 
while there. Could always eat and sleep well, 
and on the whole, look upon Adirondack 
camping-out as the best restorative, except 
for persons half or two-thirds gone with con- 
sumption, and for ** Murray's fools." 

Very truly yours, 

E. Kempshall. 

Dear Sir : — I have spent but two short va- 
cations in the Adirondacks and though neither 
time did I go there with a view of strengthen- 
ing my lungs especially, I felt debilitated and 
the need of a change of air. After getting 
pretty well into the mountains, the different 
atmosphere at once had an invigorating effect, 
and when called upon to leave felt greatly re- 
freshed. I am convinced that if ever com- 
pelled to take a trip because of ill health, the 
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Adirondack Mountains will be the place where 
I could most quickly regain health. 

Sincerely yours, 

N. T. S. 

The following letter is from Mitchell Sabat- 
tis, an Indian of advanced years, who for 
many years has lived in the Adirondacks. He 
also served as guide till the weakness of de- 
clining life disqualified him for such service. 
During middle life he was acknowledged to be 
the most skilful hunter and one of the best 
guides in the North Woods. 

He says: 

Long Lake, April 26, 1885. 
Dear Sir : — Some persons wait until they 
are too far gone before they start for the Adi- 
rondacks, and they only stay a few weeks. It 
is necessary to stay six months or one year to 
receive benefit. It does not make much differ- 
ence whether they stay in a house or in camp. 
The kind of food they eat has much more to 
do with improvement than anything else. 
People who come for their health and stay in 
large hotels and live in Saratoga style, may as 
well stay at home. All they need is plenty of 
venison, fish, different kinds of fresh meat, 
good milk and butter and plenty of vegetables* 
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For exercise, walking, riding in a carriage, or 
rowing. Use very little intoxicating liquors of 
any kind. There is not much difference in lo- 
cality for health, if the places are kept neat 

and clean. 

Respectfully, 

M.S. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dear Sir : — My first experience in the Adi- 
rondacks commenced eight years ago, when I 
accepted an invitation from a party of friends 
to join them in a trip to Blue Mountain Lake. 
There was only one hotel there at that time, 
"Holland's/* and when we reached there, it 
was found that it would be almost impossi- 
ble to accommodate us, as they were making 
repairs. They, however, suggested another 
party living about a mile further on in a log 
house. 

We finally reached the desired haven, and 
they were persuaded to take us for the night — 
** Would see what could be done to-morrow ; " 
which resulted in my remaining there one 
month, the other members of the party, all 
summer. Oh ! the capacities and pleasures of 
that old log house ; what if we did see the 
stars through the chinks, it was a safe and 
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healthful resting-place, while with branches of 
spicy evergreens hung from every knot and 
crevice in our rooms, and sweet-fern pillows, 
refreshing sleep came without any courting. 

And the days were a continual pleasure. In 
suitable dresses to live out-of-doors, we ex- 
plored the beautiful lake, climbed the moun- 
tains, had picnics in the woods, while the clear 
bracing air gave us appetites that needed no 
tonics. Never was there such trout, or bread 
and maple syrup, to say nothing of the unfail- 
ing slapjacks. 

For several years previously, about the mid- 
dle of June, I had been a victim of severe rose 
fever. Different localities had been tried with 
no effect, and I had settled down with the 
feeling that it was of no use, and must be ac- 
cepted, but to my surprise, that June, it failed 
to make its appearance. Neither did it after 
my return to the city, about the middle of 
July. But instead of returning weakened and 
sick from the effects of the influenza, I came 
with increased flesh, health, and strength. 

The rose fever has never returned to any 
extent, and I have always felt it was entirely 
owing to the decided change of air and living. 
Leaving conventionalities and ** Saratogas " at 
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home, for a health-giving trip, there is noth- 
ing equal to a sojourn in the Adirondacks. 

Your sincere friend, 

C. V. H. 

Orange, May 14, 1885. 

Dear Doctor : — My Adirondack experi- 
ence was acquired while camping on Long 
Pond. Long Pond is not in the wilderness 
region, as it lies within nine miles of Ticon- 
deroga, and about a dozen miles from Crown 
Point, from either of which places it is easily 
accessible over very fair roads. It is, however, 
surrounded on all but the easterly side by high 
peaks, and is itself at sufficient altitude to give 
the visitor all the advantage of the bracing air 
and cool nights of the more remote and less 
accessible mountain regions. The pond is at 
the head of the celebrated Schroon Lake sys- 
tem, and its waters empty into the Hudson 
through Schroon Lake and river, after passing 
through Paradox Lake, which owes its name 
to the singular fact that its water flows out at 
either end of the lake, according to its depth. 
Long Pond is a typical mountain lake, with 
rugged and irregular shores, about four miles 
long, with from east to west an average width 
of about a mile. Its water flows west, and is 
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of great depth, clear and cold, and it is fed 
almost entirely by springs. It is rather off of 
the line of travel, but it is visited every year 
by several camping parties, who pitch their 
tents along the well-shaded points, or upon 
the picturesque islets in the pond. The near- 
est town is Ironville, about three miles north- 
east of the pond, and Hammondville lies but 
a little further off in a north-westerly direction. 
Both are iron-mining towns on the line of a 
narrow-gauge railroad running up from Crown 
Point. Campers at Long Pond enjoy the ad- 
vantages of civilization, in the fact that fresh 
produce, milk, poultry, and other desirable ad- 
juncts of the cuisine, are easily obtainable at 
the farm of Anson Moore, at the head of the 
pond. Mr. Moore and his good wife do quite 
a business with camping parties in furnishing 
such supplies, and as their charges are ex- 
tremely reasonable the advantages of these 
transactions are strictly mutual. Being blessed 
with excellent health, I cannot be said to have 
gone to Long Pond for its benefit, but I cer- 
tainly think that the best of health can be 
fortified by breathing the air of that lovely 
spot, and I returned from my brief vacation 
re-invigorated, and benefited in body and in 
mind. Of our camping party of eight, not 
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one knew a sick day during the entire stay, 
which, with several members, covered a period 
of two months. No matter how warm the 
days might be (and several were as hot as 
any experienced in New York) the nights 
were always cool. We found three or four 
blankets an absolute necessity for comfort, 
and mosquitoes were unknown ; so that what- 
ever fatigue might follow a long tramp, or 
a hard day's work, we were sure of a refresh- 
ing night's sleep to prepare us for renewed 
exertions on the following day. A more at- 
tractive spot for quiet enjoyment and rest, I 
have never visited, and I think that every one 
who has ever visited that spot will unite with 
me in this verdict. 

Truly yours, 

C. S. 

New York, /i^^/^ 4, 1885. 

Dear Sir: — I believe the climate of the 
Adirondacks to be the most healthful and in- 
vigorating of any in which I have ever lived. 
I am also persuaded, that so far as I am able 
to judge, a person with simply a tendency to 
pulmonary trouble, can be cured, or at least 
rendered free from danger, if he continues to 
reside in the North Woods. But I have, on 
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the other hand, always considered that physi- 
cians erred greatly, who recommended those 
far gone in consumption, to seek this region, 
for they only raise false hopes, too often send- 
ing the patients away to die under unusual and 
trying circumstances. The climate, method 
of life and occupations are, however, pec«li- 
arly beneficial to those who are overworked in 
the professions or in mercantile affairs, and to 
such no recommendation can be too strongly 

worded. 

Respectfully, 

H. A. B., Jr. 

Hartford, Conn., iJf^^ 4, 1885. 

Dear Sir : — My experience in the Adiron- 
dacks has been brief and uneventful as to 
detail, but I can say that I never received an 
equal benefit from a rest or change of air, in 
any other locality, not excepting a sojourn of 
several months in the high Alps. 

Very respectfully, 

I. H. G. 
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307 Walnut Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
June 25, 1885. 
Dear Sir : — I have been afflicted with " hay- 
fever" for more than twenty years, and when^ 
ever I have attempted to remain in this local- 
ity during the period of the attack (say from 
August 1 8th to the end of September) I have 
suffered severely both from the catarrh and 
asthma accompaniments, so much so as to be 
completely disabled for several weeks. I have 
frequently obtained partial relief in the moun- 
tain regions of this State (Pennsylvania), and 
at the sea-shore, but for the past eight years I 
have found complete exemption from any symp- 
tom of the disease at Blue Mountain Lake, 
where I first went in August, 1877. On the 
road to North Creek, I suffered from the pre- 
monitory symptoms in the same way that I had 
on former occasions at home, viz., inflammation 
of my eyes and distressing paroxysms of sneez- 
ing, but soon after I entered the Adirondack 
region, I was entirely relieved and had no 
return of hay-fever symptoms during my stay. 
Since that time I have had a similar experience 
every year, and have frequently met with 
others, who have been relieved in like manner, 
but whose addresses I am unable to give. 
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Ever since my first acquaintance with the 
Adirondack region, I have been strongly im- 
pressed with the conviction, that its climate 
was in every respect, admirably adapted to the 
requirements of a ** health resort/' 
Very sincerely yours, 

Thornton Pike. 

Dr. A. W. Ferris, of New York, writes : — 
My reason for going to Keenc Valley has 
been for relief from autumnal catarrh, which 
attacked me first in 1874. My attack began 
then, as at all times, with the usual sneezing; 
coryza, conjunctivitis, pharyngitis, slight and 
constant elevation of temperature, headache, 
muscular weakness, loss of energy, partial fail- 
ure of sight with photophobia. I have no asth- 
matic complications. My attack began in 1874, 
about the middle of August, and I did not 
know what it was. A nostrum in the form of a 
powder, to be snuffed, seemed to cure me in a 
month. The following year the trouble re- 
turned at the same time, and I used the same 
remedy without success, also several homoeo- 
pathic and quack medicines. Nothing relieved 
me till heavy frost came. It returned again in 
August, 1876, and was not benefited by treat- 
ment. On August 13, 1877, it returned while 
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I was at Cairo, N. Y. I used " Fowler's *' so- 
lution, quinine locally, asthma cigarettes, and 
many other remedies without effect. A trip 
to, and sojourn at. Ocean Grove proved of no 
avail. The disease again returned in August, 
1878. I left at once for Keene Valley, and 
after reaching icxx) feet elevation, was troubled 
for about one week to a slight degree morning 
and evening. Went down to Lake George 
(elevation 300 feet) and was as bad as ever in 
less than a week. Returned to Keene Valley 
and was relieved almost in a day. Stayed till 
October 19th, when ice was forming nightly, 
then returned, having slight sneezing only in 
the morning after beginning life again in Bell- 
ville, N. J. The attack ** seized" me again in 
August, 1879, although the season was back- 
ward, according to the farmers* reports. I re- 
peated the remedies of former years, and tried 
a preparation of sulphur which had a reputa- 
tion. Was under an old-school physician this 
time without benefit. I went to Keene Val- 
ley before September ist, being obliged to re- 
turn September I8th. The disease disap- 
peared while I was in the mountains, but re- 
turned as soon as I reached my home. The 
history of succeeding years is a repetition of 
the foregoing. On one occasion a visit from 
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Keene Valley to Lake Champlain caused a re- 
turn of the whole train of symptoms in one 
day. 

I attribute the result not to the change of 
vegetation, for there is little change between 
looo feet and 500 feet elevation, but to a to- 
tal change in my condition. Some climatic 
and telluric influences dependent upon the 
elevation — indefinite as it is — cause, I believe, 
the amelioration and cure. 

Dust, pollen, direct sunlight do not cause 
me any annoyance at a high elevation, while 
at a low one, they bring on the most distress- 
ing condition. Pines, spruces, hemlocks, and 
balsams do not afford any relief in low regions. 
Whether in elevated regions they play any 
part of importance, I do not know. 

Very truly, 

A.W. F., M.D. 
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CHAPTER X. 

KEENZ VALIXV— THE SAEAHAC LAKE SANITAEIUM. 

Keene Valley. — To the lover of nature there 
is no more interesting locality in the whole 
Adirondack region, than that secluded vale in 
the heart of the mountains called Keene Val- 
ley. There may be better places for sport, for 
the brooks in the immediate vicinity are long 
past the period when mothers used to scold 
their boys for not finding anything better to 
do, than to bring in strings of large trout to be 
fried for supper. There are also resorts where 
boating may be enjoyed with less inconven- 
ience, for no lakes are to be found in the val- 
ley, although there are half a dozen which may 
be visited in a day's excursion. The great 
charm of the place is its unrivalled beauty as a 
valley. Extending from north to south for a 
distance of about ten miles, it is bordered on 
both sides by masses and chains of mountains 
and hills, of the most varied forms and impres- 
sive grouping. Standing on the summit of 
one of these elevations, the eye beholds a pict- 
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ure that can scarcely be surpassed in over- 
whelming magnificence and grandeur. Be- 
neath us we see the lowlands smiling in their 
various tints of green, with the Au Sable River 
sending its crystal waters over its rock-covered 
bed, and reflecting from the burnished surface 
of its pools the clear light of a cloudless sky. 
Above and around us, as far as the eye can 
reach, we see a chaos of wooded mountain 
tops in all the various stages of perspec- 
tive, some of the most fantastic shapes, others 
presenting outlines oif perfect symmetry, and 
all a perfect study, as they assume a distinct 
individuality in their own peculiar light and 
shade. Between the slopes in a hundred dif- 
ferent directions, sometimes showing a little 
patch of silver, but mostly hidden by a dense 
growth of spruce trees, brooks speed their way 
in an endless variety of slides, cascades and 
waterfalls, to the Au Sable below. To the 
south-west, a thousand feet above the valley, 
and miles beyond the furthest habitation, lie 
the two Au Sable ponds, the most beautiful 
sheets of water, by concurrent testimony of all 
tourists, of the whole Adirondack wilderness. 
No wonder that the number of summer visitors 
to this delightful mountain-locked resort is 
constantly increasing, and that every season we 
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have to leave it with regrets that not more time 
was allowed us for mountain climbing, camp- 
ing and exploring expeditions. 

Keene Valley was probably settled in the 
latter part of the last century, by a few stray 
families that commenced to cut down the 
woods, make potash, do some trapping and 
hunting, and got along the best way they 
could. After the bottom of the valley had 
been cleared and ** the flats'* were found to af- 
ford rich portions for agricultural purposes, a 
few farmers found their way hither, but the 
development was very slow, and the valley 
may be said to have been re-discovered when 
the artist Perkins, in 1857, made his first ap- 
pearance there. For the succeeding dozen 
years or so more artists came, but they seem 
to have been anxious to keep the knowledge 
of their great discovery from the travelling 
public. In those days board could be had at 
one of the few cabins scattered along the flats, 
for about four dollars a week, as the means of 
communication were then so imperfect. All 
farm produce might be had in abundance, but 
some other things were scarce; For tea, the 
natives used the dried leaves of some indige- 
nous herbs, and white sugar was an unknown 
luxury, as maple sugar was considered suitable 
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for all purposes. The few houses of earlier 
years have now developed into quite a settle- 
ment, with a church, a post-office and two or 
three stores. Most people keep boarders, and 
there are some pretentious hotels with a fair 
allowance of modern conveniences. More 
than a dozen private residences and cottages 
have been erected, some of great beauty, and 
their number increases every year. It is a pe- 
culiar advantage to this place and its future 
guests, that men of wealth and refinement have 
purchased nearly all the land that was to be 
had, and refuse to dispose of it, at least for the 
present, thus preserving this glorious region 
from indiscriminate settlement, and the prime- 
val woods from the vandal hand of modern 
utilitarianism. If there is a touch of egotism 
in this it must be conceded that it seems to be 
in accordance with the fitness of things that un- 
paralleled natural beauties should be reserved 
for those that know how to enjoy them. 

As regards the effect of the climate on the 
health and its recuperating influence on worn- 
out constitutions, there is but one opinion 
among the hosts of weary business men, and 
exhausted professional workers that annually 
flock to this haven of rest to strengthen and 
build up their waning vitality. The total free- 
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dom from care and anxiety which is, or ought 
to be, there enjoyed ; the unrestricted inter- 
course with nature in its grandest and most 
elevating phases ; the constant bodily exercise 
in which one is almost compelled to indulge, 
by the temptation which the forest rambles 
and mountain views hold forth, even to the 
confirmed invalid ; the wonderfully invigorat- 
ing, intoxicating air on the high slopes and 
summits ; the extraordinary purity of the at- 
mosphere, after the copious summer rains; 
the marvellous cloud-efifects and gorgeous sun- 
sets — all tend to refresh the exhausted brain, 
to strengthen weak muscles, and to fit body 
and soul anew for the great struggle of life. 
I have never heard of an instance where 
marked benefit was not obtained by a sum- 
mer's stay in this beautiful wilderness, if rea- 
sonable pains were taken to make the most of 
one's opportunities. It is not unusual for 
slender people to gain from ten to fifteen or 
twenty pounds in a two-months* stay, with a 
corresponding increase in vigor and vitality. 
For malaria and lung troubles the Adirondack 
air may almost be said to be a specific. The 
most convenient route to Keene Valley is by 
the way of Westport on Lake Champlain, 
either by the Montreal express from New 
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York, or by the Albany or Troy night-boats. 
The latter make connection with the lake 
boat which leaves Ticonderoga every after- 
noon and arrives at Westport a few hours 
later, when stages are in readiness to convey 
passengers the same evening to Elizabeth- 
town, the county seat of Essex County, and 
on to " the Flats,'* where a good supper and a 
comfortable bed will prepare them for the 
next day's activity. 

Respectfully, 

M. B. 

THE SARANAC LAKE SANITARIUM. 

The scheme of a sanitarium in the Adiron- 
dacks originated with Dr. E. L. Trudeau, 
whom a long and fortunate experience in this 
region has inspired with an earnest wish to 
extend the benefits of '* the wilderness cure ** 
to a certain class of sufferers from pulmonary 
disease who cannot pay the cost of a long stay 
at a hotel, or the still more expensive luxury 
of a season or two in camp. What he pro- 
posed was not exactly a charitable institution : 
still less was it a self-supporting hospital on 
the plan of the numerous " hygienic establish- 
ments" ; It was a retreat in which patients with 
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very short purses might have all the advan- 
tages of climate, medical care, and a simple 
and wholesome mode of life, at the smallest 
possible price. The project was taken up 
with spirit by some of the visitors to the Sara- 
nac and St. Regis lakes; subscriptions were 
offered freely, and the result is the beautiful 
little establishment on the outskirts of this vil- 
lage which will be opened in a few days. It 
is a charity so far as this, that the land, the 
buildings, the furniture and the general outfit 
are the gifts of the benevolent; the medical 
attendance and the business supervision will 
be entirely gratuitous; but patients will pay 
$5 a week for board — a sum which, it is sup- 
posed, will just about cover the cost of pro- 
visions and fuel. Outside contributions are 
relied upon to meet the other expenses of 
maintenance, such as for lights, labor, repairs, 
etc. Patients who are strong enough will be 
expected to do some light work, in caring for 
the grounds or raising flowers ; and it is prob- 
able that a small income might be derived 
from a green-house, as there would be a ready 
sale for cut-flowers in the hotels and camps in 
the summer, and among the Saranac boarding- 
houses in winter ; but I presume that the pos- 
sible revenue from such sources does not make 
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a large figure in the budget of the institution. 
If such gentle labor as flower-raising bring in 
no great sum of money, it will at least give 
amusement and exercise. The future of the 
good work now begun must depend largely 
upon the generosity of the kind-hearted. 

The site of the Sanitarium is a fine plateau 
on the shoulder of a hill which overhangs the 
valley of the Saranac River, a mile and a half 
below the village. The ground, comprising 
eight acres, was purchased at a cost of $400 
and presented by the Saranac guides — an act 
of liberality on the part of a worthy set of men, 
which has been highly appreciated. The pla- 
teau forms a sort of a natural terrace on the 
spur of the hill, with a steep descent of about 
100 feet to the Saranac River in front, and an 
equally sharp and still higher rise to the crest 
of the ridge in the rear. It seems to me an 
almost ideal situation for such an establish- 
ment ; the swell and contour of the land are so 
beautiful, the contrast is so fine between the 
wooded hills and this open grassy place dotted 
with handsome shade-trees, the outlook is so 
enchanting, and nature has supplied on the one 
hand such complete drainage, and on the other 
such an effective barrier against the winter 
winds. The ridge behind the Sanitarium build- 
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ings is towards the stormy quarter ; so that, al- 
though the plateau is high and open, and over- 
looks a flat valley stretching miles away to a 
break in the mountains, it is so well sheltered 
to windward that in winter it is one of the 
warmest spots in the neighborhood. When I 
went over the place yesterday afternoon a pano- 
rama of imposing splendor extended far to the 
right and left in front of the houses. On the 
further side of the river valley — here less than 
half a mile wide — is a range of low hills, thickly 
timbered ; the bare outlines of deciduous 
trees rising out of the white foreground, with 
the dark green of spruce and balsam behind. 
Back of this range, towered the mountain 
summits, not yet invaded by the wood-cutter. 
On some of the peaks — not on all — the snow, 
clinging to the branches, gave the whole moun- 
tain the appearance of having been powdered. 
Others showed the hue of the evergreen forest, 
which, at a distance of a mile or more, in this 
wintry light, is always blue instead of green, 
presenting an exquisite variety of shades, from 
the faint ** electric ** tint to the deepest indigo, 
in which every crease and ravine is exhibited 
with startling distinctness. Twenty miles to 
the south the white top of Mount Marcy rose 
above all its neighbors, while an almost equally 
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conspicuous landmark in the opposite direction 
was the snowy point of Whiteface. The char- 
acter of the outlook was almost Alpine ; indeed, 
I have visited favorite mountain resorts in va- 
rious parts of the world which seem to me far 
less attractive than this quiet corner of the Ad- 
irondacks. The buildings of the Sanitarium 
are worthy of the site. They are marvels of 
cheapness and simplicity, but they are comfort- 
able, convenient and attractive. The main 
structure is a quaint, irregular, red cottage, 
with unexpected corners, delightfully original 
and ample windows, a deep piazza, and a range 
of offices and store-rooms at the rear. The 
ground-floor comprises a cheerful sitting-room, 
which at the time of my visit contained a cabi- 
net organ and a set of ashen book-shelves over 
the fireplace, with Dickens's works as the rudi- 
ments of a library ; a large sunny dining-room ; 
a doctor's office ; an excellent kitchen, with 
pantry, store-closets, etc. The second floor is 
divided into four bed-rooms for patients, a bath- 
room and convenient apartments for the custo- 
dian and his family, who will do the cooking 
and other work of the house. I was much im- 
pressed by the fact that every room was a 
bright and pleasant room ; a result attributable 
in part to the position of the house, in part to 
13 
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the style of the interior woodwork, but chiefly 
no doubt to a happy arrangement of the broad 
windows, which, instead of being placed in the 
middle of each exterior side of the room, are 
brought close together at the corners, a pair of 
windows thus having the effect of a bay. This 
device not only makes the room particularly 
cheerful, but leaves convenient spaces for fur- 
niture. A few rods from the main building 
are two charming little cottages harmonizing 
with it in general style, but differing both from 
it and each other in architectural details. Each 
consists of a single room, with an open brick 
fireplace. Two friends of the institution have 
given the money for two more cottages, which 
will be put up very soon. There is a large 
barn, with stabling for a few horses and several 
cows. The external work on all the buildings 
is substantially finished, except that the cot- 
tages have not yet been painted ; and the inte- 
riors are nearly complete and partly furnished. 
Most of the furniture is of the handsome black- 
cherry, which is not black but red, and was 
made in the neighborhood from special designs. 
Even the pretty blue-and-white table-china is 
in its place, and some of the comfortable-look- 
ing beds are already made. Certainly I never 
saw a pleasanter retreat for invalids, or one less 
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suggestive of sickness, of charity, of a ** public 
institution." 

The main building is planned to accommo- 
date eight patients, and each of the cottages 
two. All will use the common dining-room 
and sitting-room. The number of beneficia- 
ries being limited for the present to twelve, 
applications for admission will be pretty care- 
fully sifted. First of all it must be under- 
stood that the Sanitarium is not a home for 
incurables. It is for patients in those stages 
of pulmonary disorder and allied diseases, 
which offer a fair chance of recovery under 
proper treatment and conditions. No one 
will be received except upon the recommenda- 
tion of the consulting physician. Dr. A. L. 
Loomis, of New York, whose services, as well 
as those of the attending physician, Dr. Tru- 
deau, are offered gratuitously. Moreover, it 
will be impossible, in the actual condition of 
the institution, to take any invalid who is so 
ill as to require a nurse. Possibly hereafter 
the benefits of the Sanitarium may be extended 
to a larger class of persons ; but at the begin- 
ning Dr. Trudeau wisely resolves to attempt 
no more than he is sure of the means to carry 
out. The institution starts free of debt, and 
with a surplus toward the expenses of the 
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first year. The funds have been raised prin- 
cipally, as I have said, among the visitors to 
the Adirondacks ; but little or no solicitation 
has been necessary, and several of the contri- 
butions have been very handsome. A fancy 
fair given at one of the camps near Paul 
Smith's, last summer, produced for the Sanita- 
rium, in a single afternoon, no less than $1100. 
The total amount subscribed, up to this time, 
is about $9(X)0, and the buildings and outfit 
have cost about $8000. Some further outlay, 
necessary before the establishment opens, will 
reduce the balance now on hand. As the 
money received from patients is not expected 
to cover the running expenses. Dr. Tirudeau 
must trust to the charity of the public for the 
final success of his interesting experiment, as 
well as for the enlargement of its scope. I 
do not believe that he will be disappointed. 
Some friends have already volunteered an- 
nual subscriptions, and their good example is 
likely to bear fruit ; while the benevolence 
which prompted the subscription of $9000, 
almost without the asking, has surely not 
reached its limit. Besides the two cottages 
for which the money has already been pledged, 
others will be put up as fast as funds are ob- 
tained. It is the intention to make the cot- 
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tages the characteristic feature of the plan, so 
that the establishment will really consist of a 
group of pretty little detached houses disposed 
about the main building. For this arrange- 
ment, which will add so much both to the com- 
fort of the invalid and the beauty of the insti- 
tution, the ground is well adapted. To found 
a Sanitarium cottage ought to be a favorite 
mode of helping the charity. Those already 
built cost about $300 each. The advantages 
of the summer climate of the Adirondacks are 
well understood, but many of my friends won- 
der how weak lungs can endure the severity of 
the mountain winter. Well, I can only say 
that this season the mercury has fallen 40° be- 
low zero, that it has often been 25° or 20^ be- 
low zero, and that on more than half the days 
of this month it has exceeded 10^ below zero ; 
and yet it is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that I never felt cold. In this still, pure, brac- 
ing air, one can bear, can even enjoy, a tem. 
perature which in New York would be almost 
intolerable. The most delicate invalids here 
pass many hours out-of-doors in the severest 
cold, and in heavy snow-storms, not only with- 
out injury or suffering, but with obvious profit. 
It is only necessary that they should be prop- 
erly fur-clad and properly housed. The Sani- 
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tarium, with its double walls, both plastered, 
its double sashes, its generous wood fires, and 
its sheltered and sunny situation, will make a 
most comfortable winter house, and in sum- 
mer I should think would be delightful. 

J* R. G. H* 



